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Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World 


NEW FEATURES ADDED. 


‘THE NEW EDITION of the Standard Dictionary, known as “ The Standard Dictionary, 

Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World,” is now ready, and includes much new matter 
“of great value in addition to the dictionary proper. This new matter, which can be had 
only in the elegantly bound subscription edition, includes : 














ATLAS OF THE WORLD PERMANENT CALENDAR; PORTRAITS 
f fuil- 
fag? emt mage ae lrg sy hom fF CoS 
with marginal In addition to the above the Subscription 
Edition contains, among its special 
CONDENSED CYCLOPEDIA i 
, 1. A Perfect Calendar for Every Year of 
A descriptive it ne pore + ay a aay a; mg Designed for Practical 
orical, cal, 
and Sieiiaieh Consens 43 3, Tine Fottratts of au of the Ronit of 247 
Lona 
$ 
Cost Nearly $1,000,000 | 20 Experts of the U. S. | Over 240 Eminent Editors 
kia of a ee on sei copier 
~~ . It is a Masterpiece of Art, 
More Words Than Any | It is a Masterpiece of 14 Superb Color-plates, 
Other Dictionary Education 5.000 Illustrations 

















THE “STANDARD DICTIONARY, CYCLOPEDIA, AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD” IS 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY — EASY PAYMENTS POSSIBLE — SEND FOR TERMS 





FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


































* Of all the arts, great musicis the art to raise 
the soul above all earthly storms.” 


My Musica Memories 
By H. R. HAWEIS, A.M. 


A VOLUME OF PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
DEALING WITH EARLY LIFE AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS: HEARING MUSIC ; OLD VIOLINS ; 
PAGANINI, WAGNER, LISZT, AND OTHER 
GREAT ARTISTS, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
“Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. 
Haweis’ style in descriptive musical will need 
no commendation of * Memories,’ w 
Genta but critical,”—The Public Ledger 


12M0., 288 PP., HALY CLOTH, ARTISTIC COVER, 
UNCUT EDGES, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 
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New York Herald :—“ We are free to pronounce 
Funk & W: ls’ Standard Dictionary the most 
complete satisfactory dictionary yet printed.” 


$10 IN CASH 


PRIZES ww 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


Easy, ploesant, t, and instructive pastime. Any school 
boy 12 years old can doit. It isto make ‘§ 


ONLY AN EASY ACROSTIC 


out of the best sentences in the circular of commen- 
dations of the Standard Dictiona’ Oo gw we will 
yan a PRIZE AWARDED NE ist, 1897. 


FIRST PRIZE $50. 


Send 10 cents for the Sains 0 Xo Sothen, quo- 
tations, illustrated color circular an penne BH on 
Bead ie at glue age the Standard 


FON ef WAGNALLS S STANDARD DIC. 


80 Laravetre Place, New York. 





LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


<-senaeneeenBLttbboneness 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands ; 





Henry C. Terry, Hale Bidg., 1328 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Guarantee Collection & Law Co., Bullitt Bldg., Phila. 
John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., W: . Pa. 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, 8.C. 
Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 
Harry Emmons, 9th & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Alexander Stewart, Rock Island, Tl. 

Edw. W. Werick, 91 Erie Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 
Chas. R. Kreidler, 236 Powers Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 
Nathan R. Park, 28 Ch’ber of Com., Cincinnati, O. 
Henry P. Karch, 307-308 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, No. Dak. 

Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., San Francisco. - 
Morrison & Chesnut, D’ly Rec'd Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and Oshkosh, Wis. 
Henry Kirke White, Birmingham, Ala. 


8. I. KING rr. nanetl Blwtts, ta)» Logan, Iowa. 
Arthur J. Edwards, | Phoenix, Ariz. 
Allyn & Campbell, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


Chas E. Barber, 701 7th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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WEALTH AND WASTE 


The Principles of Political Economy in their 
Application to the Present Problems of 
Money, Labor, Law, and the Liquor Habit, 
By A. A. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Political Economy and Proh., Amer., Univer. 
“It is a book both for h for scholars and student 
and er ees ee am '—Religious Herald 
P-, price, $1.00 
FUNK & "WAGNALLS CO. Pubs., New York 
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PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System, 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U.S, Courts. 
The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES, 
MIND WANDERING CURED. 
indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price 
net $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. 
Prospectus with opinions of Educators, Scien- 
tific, yg Business Men all over 

ress, 
- ae LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Not sold elsewhere. or 200 Regent Street, London, 
There are 


Books about A F LY 


as wellas other subjects of 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

Send two cent stamp for 
Best List of Books pn Botany, 
Insects, Birds, Fishes, and 
all kinds of nature study. 
Headquarters forall kinds 
of Natural Historn Books. 

WHIDDEN. 

Boston, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, tosses Ds 


you desire the honest criticism of your book, or its skilled 
revision and correction? Such work, said George William 
Curtis, is ** done as it should be by The Easy Chair’s 
friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.”’ 
Send for circular L, or forward your book or Ms, to the 
New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


EARN A BICYCLE 


600 Second Hand Wheels. All 
Makes. GOoD AS NEW. $5 to 
$15. New High Grade ‘9% 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We willgive one agentineach 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


S.W MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

























PATENTS. 


If you need the services of a competent patent 
lawyer to procure, litigate, or negotiate a patent at 
home or abroad, I will glad to serve you. 

Fifteen years’ experience. Fullinstructions free. 
Best bank and business house references. Cuas. E. 
BarBer, Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law (patent 
practice exclusively), Washington, D. C. 

REJECTED CASES A SPECIALTY. 
Official copy of any U. 8. Patent sent for 10 cents. 


WHEELS an»o GUNS 


TYPEWRITERS AND SEWING MACHINES 
are made to work well and wear long by 
i the use of 


Cleans, Lubricates, Prevents Rust. 
Sample bottle free, Send 2c. for postage. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 


111 Broadway, New York. 













eroerters 


(room 26) 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM Glen Falls, N. Y. 


F 
PENNOYER eo 
Tricity, etc. 
SANITARIUM, Very sain 


ly hour’s 
KENOSHA, trip From Chicago. 
WIS For illustrated book address, 
: °) T.N. PENNOYER, M. D., Manager. 


THE LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN C0., Room 9, 108 Ful. 
ton St., New York, will send, post-paid, a 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Fountain Pen in a Hard-Rubber Engraved Holder with 











‘or Health, for Rest. 
Baths, elec- 











filler for only $1, These pens are simply constructed, always 
ready to write, and the Company guarantees satisfaction or 
money returned. 





and WHISKY HABITS 
cured at home without pain. 
Book of particulars FREE. 
B, M. Wolley, M.D.. Box 487, Atlanta, Ga, 


OPIUM 


SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL. FREE COURSE. 


Kert’s Com’! School, Corning, N. Y. 
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MEMORY 


The Old Bible Heroes Made to Liva 
Again Before the Reader’s Vision .. 


 « « A FASCINATING NEW BOOK 
NOW READY 


Hero Cales « 
from Sacred Story 


By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 
Author of “Christ and His Friends,” ‘* The 
Fisherman and His Friends,” *‘ The 
Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger,” etc. 


HE truest heroism the world has ever 

known is recounted in this inspiring 
volume. So charmingly told are these 
stories, that characters which have been 
heard and read about till they were well- 
nigh lifeless skeletons, take on flesh and 
beauty, breathe and speak, and do heroic 
deeds before the slolar until he almost 
doubts if he ever heard the story before. 


Nineteen Full-Page Half-Tone Illustrations 
from Famous Modern Paintings and Sculpture 


Elegantly Bound, Gilt Top, Rough Edges 
Cover design by George Wharton Edwards 


i2mo, Cloth, 295 pp. Price, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBS., NEW YORK 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW: ‘‘it isan unpretentious 
but really meritorious volume." 


THE 
Essentials of Elocution 


A BOOK DEALING WITH THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION 
AS APPLIED TO ALL KINDS OF PUB- 
Bee Sess 22.82 22 22 tt SF St se 
By ALFRED AYRES, 
Author of “The Orthoepist,” ‘‘The Verbalist,” etc. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT. 

“The mode of procedure herein recom- 
mended,in order to become skilled in elocution, 
is wholly unlike anything that has hitherto 
found its way in print.”"—From the Preface. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD SAYS. 

“It is brightly written and original.” 

TERSE AND SUCCINCT. 

THe RocuesteR HERALD says: “It is a 

case where brevity is the soul of value.”’ 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 

THe LUTHERAN OBSERVER Says: ‘It is 
worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.” 


16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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Young People’s Meetings 


By Rev. Francis E. Cuark, Y. P.8.C. E. Use 
ful Suggestions and Valuable Material for the 
Conducting of Young People’s Prayer Meetings. 
Price 75 cents. Funk & Waanatts Co., N.Y. 

















The BLADDER ano KIDNEYS. 


Disorder _of these important or 
Bright's Disease, Rheumatism, 
Female Complaints, Dropsy, etc. 


ans causes 
2ain in Back, 
But one Sure 


Cure has been found, and that Cure is the lately 


discovered Kava-Kava shrub. This wonderful 

botanic discovery has cured 30,000 cases in two years. 

It costs you absolutely nothing. To prove its power, 

a large case will be sent to you by mail Free, if 
ou address The Church Kidney Cure Co., 414 
‘ourth Avenue, New York. 


Readers of Tur Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertiser. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


| ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


| SPRING TRIPS 


| Siphon ; 
California 


By trains consisting of sleeping, dining, obser- 
vation, and library cars with special time 
schedules so arranged as to include the can- 
ons, passes, and other interesting scenery 
en route by daylight. 


Leaving New York in April, visiting all the 
Leading Cities and Resorts of the West, as 
follows: 

Tour No. 1.—Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Manitou, 
Garden of the Gods, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Alaska, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Minneapolis, St. Paul, etc. 


Tour No, 2.—Same as No. 1, except omitting Alaska. 


Tour No. 3.—Chicago, Kansas City, Santa Fé, Salt 
Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods, Denver, etc. 


Each trip embraces a complete round of the California 
resorts, including San Diego, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Monterey, Santa Cruz, San José, Lick 
Observatory, San Rafael, San Francisco, etc. ‘The 
Yosemite Valley is optional. ‘The tickets allow the 
passengers absolute freedom of movement. There 
will be other tours to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park 
during the summer months. 

Tours to Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, Japan, Round the 
World, Europe, etc. 


Railroad and steamship tickets at lowest rates. 





Descriptive pamphlets can be had on application. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 Kast 14th St., Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





1005 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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JR? Gaze's New Tours 
SEASON 18397 


ro EUROPE 


Programs Ready. Travel Tickets Everywhere 
S. S. Berths, All Line- 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, L’t’d 


48 Days, 
All Included, $275. 


113 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Instruction by mail,adapted to every one 
Methods approved by lead. Y : 
ing educators, Experienced 
and competent instruct- 
ors. Takessparetimeonly. 
Three courses—Preparato- | 
ry,business,college. An op- %, 
portunity to better your con- 
dition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Ful) 
particulars free 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AW 
178 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 


















Stud 
Law 
at 
Home 


87. 


JK. INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
Send for new Catalog. 





Municipal Warrants. 
Safest short-time paper, earning 6 to 9 per 
eent. Write for details. Rebt. E. Strahorn 
& Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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220 SETS LEFT $2 soo’ ions 


E are able to offer this rare opportunity, to those who act quickly, to procure one of the most famous and widely useful of Bible commen- 
taries and reference work, at one third less than the regular cash price and on the very easiest of terms, You will have nearly 
a year in which to pay for it, but you will receive the complete set of books at once and have the use of them while paying for them. 





The work is a Pastor’s and People’s Commentary and Bible treasure-house. It is invaluable to all Pastors, Sunday-school Teachers, Super- 
intendents, Class Leaders, Christian Families, in fact, to all who wish to give their Bible intelligent reading and accurate interpreta- 
tion. Werecently offered the six-volume Scott's Commentary on the same terms. Unfortunately we had only 95 sets, and they are now all gone, 
We can not supply any more. But the popular demand for such a work on such convenient terms is not nearly satisfied. We are now receiving 


more requests t 


an ever before from all parts of the country. For this reason we decided to place our entire stock of 540 sets of Clarke’s Com- 


mentary at the disposal of our subscribers on the same special terms that were so popular in our Scott offer. Clarke’s Commentary is an even 
more popular work than Scott's, and there is a steady sale for it at the regular cash price. More than half of the 540 sets have already been taken. 
We now have only about 220 sets left, and can supply no more than these under this offer, This is your opportunity. Accept at once. 


CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 


ON THE 
ENTIRE BIBLE 











EACH VOLUME IS 7jixlix2 INCHES IN SIZE 


SIX SUBSTANTIAL QUARTO VOLUMES—6,000 PAGES 





Bound in FINE ENGLISH CLOTH, Gold Stamped 


SEVERAL HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS AND MAPS 


Only $2.° Down 


will secure for you immediate pos- 
session of this magnificent work. 


Only $1." a Month 


until the balance of this Special 
Offer Price is paid. 0. 1 + oo oe o 


Don’t Miss This 
Great Offer 


Supply Rapidly Diminishing! 




















A Book for Every Christian Home. 
This work is a practical guide to the Bible, especially suited to the 
needs of the people. The customary technicalities of commentaries, 
repared exclusively for ministers, afford much material which is un- 
ntelligible or inconvenient to the average reader of the Bible. This 
great library, however, is so simply and clearly arranged as to be 
easily comprehensible by the rank and file of Bible readers. It is not 
an abstruse treatise. It is simply a broad and helpful interpreter of 
Bible truths, by which the deepest truths are made clear and simple. 


Treasures of Sacred Knowledge. 


Itis a priceless help to all those who wish toread the Bible intelligently. 
The top portion of each page contains a short selection of Scripture, 
accompanied by copious marginal references. Below this, occupying 
the remainder of the page, is a rich storehouse of information and 
comment on the Scripture. There are also countless tables, diagrams, 
maps and illustrations. Every facility is afforded for its handy use, 


THE NEW EDITION 


7 
A Thesaurus of General Learning. 

“Itis a thesaurus of generallearning. It abounds with a great variety of 
Oriental illustrations. Its luminous expositions of the law and the gos- 
pel; its earnest and forcible appeals to the conscience; its rich counsels 
for the well-understood wants of the Christian's inner life; its endless 
exhibitions of general knowledge and its valuable aids to the students 
of those holy tongues in which revelation took its first recorded forms 
—all will render this book the companion and counselor of multitudes 
as long as the English language shall endure.’"’-—Dr. ETHERIDGE. 


It Sheds New and Clear Light on the Bible. 


Much of the beauty and significance of the Bible lies behind the text, 
and in order that its full power and meaning shall be grasped by the 
reader, this masterly elucidation is presented by this ‘“‘ Prince of 
Commentators.’ Charles H. Spurgeon, who admired and st coaey rec- 
ommended this commentary, said of it: ‘* By a sort of side-light, he 
brings out the meaning of the textin an astonishingly novel manner.” 


CONTAINS the Results of Recent Researchesin the Holy Land, and Brings 
the Work up to the Present Standard of Biblical Criticism. It gives also an 


account of the Revision of the New Testament, and Presents a Life of Adam Clarke by Rev. Thornley Smith. 





ITS PRICELESS VALUE TOLD BY THOSE WHO HAVE THE WORK. 2"° 3. ©": cucands 


Cc. L. DAVENPORT, Tavoy, Burmah: ‘It is a mine filled with 
nuggets of pure gold. They stimulate thought and are just what an 
earnest student wants.” 

W. A. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo: “ For an every-day working com- 
mentary, it is not excelled.” 

WARREN G. PARTRIDGE, Cincinnati, 0.: “Stimulating, sug- 
gestive, practical—not a lumber-yard of rubbish, but an arsenal of 
well-polished arrows.”’ 


D. P. ALLISON, Monticello, Ind.: ‘With these modern notes, 
tables, etc., the Bible student has a help no other work gives.” 

A. J. KISSELL, Beatty, 0.: “Dr. Clarke has a rare genius as a 
Bible expositor. Full of the Holy Ghost himself, he gives us the 
spiritual meaning with the least possible verbiage.” 

J. D. TURNER, Hartwell, Ga.: ‘‘It has been very helpful to me, 
especially in the exegesis of difficult passages, making clear things 
hitherto not understood by me.” 





HOW EASILY IT MAY BE 
OBTAINED 


ACCEPTANCE ORDER FORM. 


QUICKLY SIGN AND RETURN TO US, WITH $2.00, 
THE FOLLOWING ACCEPTANCE BI ANK, 





The regular price of this great work 
is $18.00. We offer our patrons 540 
sets (all we have) at the special price 
of $12.00 and we prepay freight. Not 
only this, but payment may be made 
on such easy instalments as ONLY 
TWO DOLLARS DOWN AND ONE 
DOLLAR A MONTH until paid for. 
We guarantee satisfaction, If for any 


r Ps vs tb tan dmiodeeessaekotscs » 00806 esos + Seesin pacevctses 
reason the books are not satisfactory 
they may be returned in good order in P.O 
rr en mesmo f  ree e  e 
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that has been paid. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

I hereby oe your offer of a set of the regular $18 edition of Clarke’s Commentary on the 
Bible for $12, and herewith enclose $2 as first payment on the same. I agree to pay one dollar 
every month hereafter until the work is paid for in full. It is understood that you guarantee satis- 
faction, and that, if I am not satisfied with the books, I will notify you within three days after I 
receive them, and hold them subject to your order, and you will refund the money I shall have paid 
for them. You are to send them to me freight prepaid. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COPIPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Published Weekly by 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


London: 44 Fleet Street. Toronto: 11 Richmond Street, West. 


Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.— The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GLADSTONE ON THE EUROPEAN CONCERT 
AND GREECE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S expected letter on the situation in the 
I East appeared last week, and seems likely to have as 
important political effects as his famous deliverance following 
upon the Bulgarian massacres. In literary style, in the force as 
well as finish of its language, in intensity of feeling and mental 
grasp it seems to be accepted as one of the most remarkable doc- 
uments he has ever put forth. It is in the form of a letter to the 
Duke of Westminster. 

As a prelude to his general indictment Mr. Gladstone reviews 
the earlier Armenian massacres, which he says “ have surpassed in 
their scale and in the intensity and perversity of their wickedness 
all modern if not all historicexperience.” One hundred thousand 
victims, according to Dr. Lepsius, understates the number who 
have fallen through the “Great Assassin.” “All this was done 
under the eyes of the six powers.” 

Of this “concert of Europe” he declares that nothing can be 
better “when it can be made to work,” but “nothing can be more 
mischievous than the pretense to be working with this tool when 
it is not really in working order.” Hischaracterization of two of 
these powers is in accord with the determination he has formed 
to “speak with freedom.” He says: 


“At this moment two great states, with a European population 
of one hundred and forty or perhaps one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, are under the government of two young men, each bearing 
the high title of emperor, but in one case wholly without knowl- 
edge or experience; in the other, having only such knowledge 
and experience, in truth limited enough, as have excited much 
astonishment and some consternation when an inkling of them 
has been given to the world. In one case the government is a 
pure and perfect despotism, and in the other equivalent to it in 


matters of foreign policy, so far as it can be understood in a land 
where freedom is indigenous, familiar, and full grown. These 
powers, so far as their sentiments are known, have been using 
their power in the concert to fight steadily against freedom. But 
why are we to have our government pinned totheir aprons? The 
sense of this nation is for them non-existent, and the German 
Emperor would lie well within his limits should he deign to say 
tous: ‘Turkey I know, andthe concert I know, but who are ye.’” 


“At the heels of this concert,” Mr. Gladstone adds, England 
has “plodded patiently for two years,” with the result that the 
union, so far from “promoting justice and humanity,” has not 
even secured peace, but “has worsened and not bettered the situ- 
ation.” 


The transition to Crete is easy. After reviewing the enormities 
practised by Turkey against this island and the numerous at- 
tempts at revolt, he shows the action of the six powers in sharp 
contrast with the recent “marvelously gallant action of Greece.” 
This “ David facing six Goliaths” he declares to be not so easily 
disposed of as has been anticipated. He continues: 


“How stands the case of Crete in relation to Greece? Do what 
you will by the might of brute power, ‘a man’s aman for a’ that,’ 
and in respect of everything that makes a man to be a man, every 
Cretan isa Greek. Ottoman rulein Crete is athing of yesterday, 
but Crete was part of Greece, the Cretan people of the Greek 
people, at least 3,000 years ago; nor have the moral and human 
ties between them ever been either broken or relaxed; and in the 
long years and centuries to come, when this bad dream of Otto- 
man dominion shall have passed away from Europe, that union 
will still subsist and can not but prevail, as long as a human 
heart beats in a human bosom. 

“In the midst of high and self-sacrificing enthusiasm the Greek 
Government and people have shown their good sense in pleading 
that the sense of the people in Crete, not the momentary and 
partial sense, but that which is deliberate and general, shall be 
considered. The Greeks have placed themselves upon a ground 
of indestructible strength. They are quite right in declining to 
stand upon an abstract objection to the suzerainty of Turkey if it 
so pleases the powers. Why should not Crete be autonomously 
united with Greece and yet not detached in theory from the body 
of the Ottoman Empire? Such an arrangement would not be 
without example. Bosnia and Herzegovina are administered by 
Austria, but I apprehend that they have never been formally sev- 
ered from the overlordship of the Sultan. Cyprus is similarly 
administered by Great Britain, and European history({is full of 
cases in which paramount or full sovereignty in one territory has 
been united with secondary or subordinate lordship in another. 
I quote the case of Cyprus as a precedent, and I apprehend that so 
far it is good, while I subjoin the satisfaction I should feel, were it 
granted me before the close of my long life, to see the population 
of that Hellenic island placed by friendly arrangement in organic 
relations with their brethren of the kingdom and of Crete.” 


But Mr. Gladstone claims no authority for indicating a possible 
solution, excludes no other alternative compatible with the prin- 
ciple which have been established by the situation which he thus 
restates ; 


“By the testimony alike of living authority and of facts, Turk- 
ish rule in Crete exists only as a shadow of the past and has no 
place in the future; and that there is no organ upon the earth, 
subject to independent provisions on behalf of the minority, so 
competent or so well entitled to define a prospective position for the 
people as that people itself. Further, it remains to be recognized 
that, at the present juncture, Greece, whom some seem disposed 
to treat as a criminal and disturber, has by her bold action con- 








ferred a great service upon Europe. She has made it impossible 
to palter with this question as we paltered with the blood-stained 
question of Armenia. She has extricated it from the meshes of 
diplomacy and placed it on the order of the day for definitive 
solution. I can remember no case in which so small a state has 
conferred so great a benefit. 

“As to the notion that Greece is to be coerced and punished, I 
hardly like to sully the page on which I write by the mention of 
an alternative so detestable. It would be about as rational to 
transport the Greek nation, who are in this as one man, to Siberia 
by what, I believe, is called an administrative order. If any one 
has such a scheme of policy to propose, I advise his proposing it 
anywhere rather than in England.” 


Nor does Mr. Gladstone believe that there is another European 
people “whose judgment, could it be had, would ordain or toler- 
ate the infliction of punishment upon Greece for the good deed 
she has recently performed.” 

This letter of Mr. Gladstone has received marked attention from 
the American press. Among early comments made are appended 
the following: 


Addressed to the Conscience.—“*The whole message is so 
studiously calm and judicial in tone that it might have been writ- 
ten upon events of a thousand years ago, instead of a burning 
crisis of the present day; or it might have been uttered by some 
one beyond the border-line so close to which its actual author is 
standing; some one forever removed from worldly motives and 
devoid of carnal passions. And this very calmness and dispas- 
sionateness, instead of emasculating the message, give it its most 
convincing vigor. The sentences sound not like the voice of a 
politic statesman secking the advantage of his own country or 
striving to keep the peace among the powers, but rather like that 
of a seer to whom all things are vanity save eternal truth. There 
is no use in trying to answer it with words and phrases. It is 
addressed to the conscience; it must be answered by the soul.”— 
The Tribune, New York. 


“It is not likely, of course, that its author would permit himself 
the freedom of discussion he employs if he were still active in 
politics, whether as leader of the Government or as leader of the 
opposition. But, all the same, what he says is true and timely, 
and no one else could say it with so much authority. Whatever 
difficulties Lord Salisbury has now the right to plead were in 
their origin largely of his own making. It results from the 
continued cowardice of the English Government that England, 
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A FEAR OF PULLING DOWN THE WHOLE BUSINESS SEEMS TO KEEP THE 
ULTIMATUM FROM ULTIMATING, 


—The Journal, Detroit, 
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far from having a lead in Europe, is reduced to do the bidding 


of the real leaders without remonstrance.”"—Zkhe Zimes, New 
York. 


Times and Men Have Changed.—‘*Times change, and men 
change with them; but who would have expected ever to see Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury change places, and to hear the 
former make a ringing appeal to England to cut loose from her 
degrading entanglement with the European concert, while his 
lordship the Prime Minister pleads and palters and enjoins cau- 
tion lest by pursuing a resolute and independent policy Great 
Britain provoke a war and bring down upon her head the charge 
of blood-guiltiness! The avoidance of blood-guiltiness was a 
familiar figure in the speeches which Mr. Gladstone used to ad- 
dress to the Nonconformist conscience in Exeter Hall whenever 
he sought to justify his abandonment of what his Tory critics 
called Imperial interests. ‘Parochial politics’ used to be a term 
of reproach applied by the Conservatives to Gladstonian policies. 
Now it is the Tories who show a desire to change the subject, and 
who manifest an intense interest in educational measures or in 
parish affairs whenever the Opposition becomes too inquisitive 
concerning the policy of the Government in the Eastern crisis.” — 
The Record, Philadelphia. 


Two Adverse Criticisms.—‘‘ No doubt much, if not all, of what 
Mr. Gladstone writes is true. The great body of Christians who 
know nothing of the diplomatic motives which direct the course 
of the powers will at least believe so, but, nevertheless, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s course can not be considered judicious. He has no right 
to use his great personal influence to embarrass the position of the 
responsible Ministry. By its acts this Ministry must stand or 
fall, and until the test comes there should be no extra parliamen- 
tary attempt to hinder it in doing what it presumably believes to 
be for the best interests of the nation. If resistance to its policy 
becomes necessary, as it shortly may, let that be left to the con- 
stitutional Opposition. Sir William Vernon Harcourt has already 
shown himself to be quite equal to such an occasion.”— 7he 
North American, Philadelphia. 


“In this latest vituperative pamphlet he fails to observe that he 
is arraigning not the Tory initiative, but his own fatuity; that if 
Lord Salisbury has abandoned the British tradition of hostility 
to Russia, East, West, and South, it is because he had already 
surrendered so much to the Muscovite that a return to the old 
attitude without a declaration of instant war is now impossible. 
It was Premier Gladstone who made the first breach in the imme- 
morial policy of maintaining the Ottoman Empire as a check to 
Russia that he now denounces. It was he who always insisted 
that Russian motives were misinterpreted in London. It was he, 
indeed, that brought about the very situation which he describes 
as a pinning of the British policy to the aprons of two very young 
men.”— 7he Advertiser, New York. 


Right Will Win.--‘‘ He who stands on the eternal right stands 
not alone, tho alone he stands, for with him is the Unseen and 
under him are the Everlasting Arms. There stands William E. 
Gladstone to-day, with his hands outstretched toward Crete and 
with his face upturned toward God. As thus he stands, the 
prophet, the psalmist, the evangel, the philosopher, the states- 
man,’the reformer, the liberator, and the philanthropist, which he 
is, all stir in him and find voice in him and theme in his cause. 
To-day it is the cause of Crete and of Armenia and of Greece. 
Only yesterday it was the cause of Gettysburg and of Appomat- 
tox. Earlier it was the cause of the Pilgrims of the Holland 
Lowlands, of the field of Naseby and of Runnymede. Earlier 
still it was the cause of Thermopyle and of Salamis. Again on 
the old field and in the custody of the old people appear the new 
form of the old cause. Mr. Gladstone would make it also the 
cause of England and the cause of Christendom, and Mr. Glac- 
stone will. By him have been spoken the words which can nev: 
be recalled and which can never be confuted. By him have been 
formulated the’ moral rights and by him have been loosed t! 
moral energies whereof the world had need to take notice. T!: 
tights will be vindicated. The energies will be put forth.”— 7/ 
Eagle, Brooklyn. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY is already beginning to realize how pleasant it 
would be to slip off on a duck-hunting expedition.—7he Chronicle, Chicas? 
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THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 


HE first fruit of the newly assembled Congress is the Dingley 
tariff bill. This bill was reported by the House com- 
mittee on ways and means on March 15, the first day of the extra 
session. President McKinley’s opening message to Congress 
recites in detail the receipts and expenditures of the nation for the 
three years and eight months ending March 1, 1897, and shows a 
deficit for that period of $186,061,580. Hecalls upon Congress to 
correct the existing condition by providing, through a new tariff 
law, for ample revenues “not only for the ordinary expenditures of 
government, but for the prompt payment of liberal pensions and 
the liquidation of the principal and interest of the public debt.” 
The principles which should govern the new law he lays down as 
follows: 


“In raising revenue, duties should be so levied upon foreign 
products as to preserve the home market, so far as possible, to 
our own producers; to revive and increase manufactures; to 
relieve and encourage agriculture; to increase our domestic and 
foreign commerce; to aid and develop mining and building, and 
to render to labor in every field of useful occupation the liberal 
wages and adequate rewards to which skill and industry are justly 
entitled.” 


The new tariff measure is understood to have been prepared 
under the direction of President McKinley. Its main purposes, 
according to Chairman Dingley, are to provide more revenue 
and toencourage home industries. Heestimates that the increase 
of revenues under the measure will be $70,000,000 to $75,000,00 
for the first year and $100,000,000 the second year. 

The proposed method for securing this increase is by transfer- 
ring wool, lumber, crude opium, and a number of other articles 
from the free list to the dutiable list. The bill raises the duty on 
woolens “to compensate the manufacturer for the duty placed on 
It raises the rates on sugar about three fourths of a cent 
a pound “to encourage the production of sugar in this country 
and thus give our farmers a new crop.” 


wool.” 


It increases the duties 
on agricultural products, fine cotton goods, and on many luxu- 
The bill restores the 
reciprocity feature of the law of 1890 and even extends the list of 
articles to be agreed upon. “As arule,” says Chairman Dingley, 
“the rates of duties proposed are between the rates of the tariff of 
1890 and the tariff of 1894, such reduction of rates from the former 
law, preserving the protective principle, being made feasible by 
changed conditions.” The aim in framing the law has been to 
make the duties specific rather than ad valorem. The bill re- 
ceives the unanimous support of the Republican members of the 
committee on ways and means. The House has decided to take 
a final vote on the bill on March 31. 

Comments on the proposed measure are curiously mixed. 


ries such as liquors, tobacco, and silks. 


Many 
of the strongly Democratic papers show a tendency to abstain 
from criticism and to give the new Administration free play in 
working out its remedy. On the other hand some of the Repub- 
lican papers, whose orthodoxy on the protective question is un- 
questioned, express the fear that the proposed rates are so high 
as to be virtually prohibitive, thus failing sufficiently to increase 
the revenues. There are many expressions of disappointment, 
particularly by Gold-Democratic organs, because the financial 
question is not to be considered first. Among the multitudes of 
comments the following are selected as representative : 


The Most Ultra-Protective Tariff Ever Proposed.—‘ With 
the accumulated moneys in the Treasury we really need no new 
imposition of taxes on the people to conduct us to sufficient rev- 
enue or even a comfortable surplus if we will only invite back 
prosperity by giving stability to business and reduce expenditures 
by a few obvious reforms. In the Post-Office Department alone a 
saving of from ten to twenty millions annually can be made by a 
few simple improvements in the business organization of the 
department and a withdrawal of facilities which the postal service 
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was never intended to provide, and which force it to do two thirds 
of its work for less than one thirtieth of its income. . . . 

“That the Dingley bill, present conditions considered, is the 
most ultra-protective tariff ever proposed to be enacted in this 
country plainly appears from Chairman Dingley’s statement that 
if levied on the importations of the last fiscal year it would have 
increased the revenue $112,000,000; that is to say, it would have 
gathered from an importation of $776,724, 264 of imported merchan- 
dise the enormous sum of $272,000,000, which is nearly fifty mil- 
lions more than any customs revenue ever collected in one year in 
this country in the past. And to say that its rates will probably 
check dutiabie imports to the extent of reducing the estimate to 
$70,000,000 is only another way of saying that to that extent such 
rates are prohibitory.”"—Z4-Congressman Wuilliam L. Wilson, 
in The Herald, New York. 


Will Not Produce the Required Revenues.—‘ The ungracious 
task of criticizing the work of friends is always unwelcome, and 
yet obligatory. Even with large allowance for anticipatory im- 
ports, which Chairman Dingley has not proposed any measure to 
prevent, his estimates of increase in revenue appear to be open to 
some criticism. There is first the question of woolens, of which 
imports show that supplies remaining in this country must be, 
unless all estimates of consumption in manufacture are far out of 
the way, greater by many million pounds than the country will 
require prior to May 1, when new wool will begin to come for- © 
ward. With some months left before imports without duties, the 
stock on hand will be found so great that imports will not yield 
$11,000,000 during the first fiscal year. Nor is there any reason- 
able probability ‘that imports of woolen goods will yield an in- 
crease of $14,000,000. ... 

“Reasons may be given in detail for this opinion, but, if correct, 
it leaves the Treasury with a promise of only about $50,000,000 
more revenue than it has for the current year. Another point of 
large importance remains. Duties on sugar amounting to some 
millions have been paid within the last week. The quantity in 
warehouses has been remarkably large, and it is not to be expected 
that the sugar monopoly will let slip any opportunity of putting 
millions into its treasury by failing to anticipate new duties. A 
measure to prevent such anticipation in this as in other branches 
of business may not have been practicable. Chairman Dingley 
can judge better than anybody else, and is not to blame if he finds 
that it could not have been carried into effect promptly. But 
open custom-houses for the sugar trust will imsure delay in the 
Senate, and will cut off part of the $20,000,000 increase expected 
from that source.”— 7he 7ribune (Rep.), New York. 


Better to Cut Down Expenses.—‘‘ The country needs no more 
protection, it needs no more revenue. The deficit should be met 
by cutting down the enormous and unnecessary expenditures, 
especially in the fraud-swollen pension list. The custom reve- 
nues are increasing. ‘There is a cash balance of $212,000,o00in the 
Treasury, including $151,000,000 in gold. If, outside of that and 
until the revenue from the present tariff shall become equal to the 
needs of the Government, more income is needed, it can readily 
be had, without disturbing business, by taxes on beer and bank 
checks, or a slight duty on tea and coffee.”— Zhe Times (Gold 
Ind.), New York. 


“We observe that a sop is given to certain agriculturists, but it 
is inconsequential. The millions of growers of cotton, wheat, 
corn, and tobaccco in the future, as in the past, will have to buy 
their supplies in protected markets, while they must sell their 
produce in markets where competition is free—where they must 
compete with the products of such cheap-labor countries as India, 
South America, and Egypt. Such is McKinleyism; such the 
policy that some Democrats last year helped the Republicans to 
fasten upon our people. It is a policy that proposes to make the 
masses prosperous by making their taxes higher.”— 7he Dispatch 
(Silver Dem.), Richmond. 


A Leap in the Dark.—‘ As a revenue bill, the Dingley tariff 
is as truly a leap into the dark as was the McKinley tariff. Sen- 
ators Aldrich and Allison were $40,000,000 out of the way as to 
the revenue under the McKinley tariff the first year. Mr. Dingley 
may easily be as much now. Meanwhile, Congress will jump at 
the assurance that there is to be money enough for everybody, 
and will, encouraged by the President, shoot up the appropria- 
tions so as to make a deficit even if Mr. Dingley’s hopes of rey- 
enue are fulfilled. 
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“It is our deliberate judgment that the Dingley bill is a fraud 
on the party and the country. Already it is clear, from Republi- 
can revolt, that the party did not expect and does not want such 
a bill. Upon the country it comes like the snapping of a trap. 
. . . The only thing comparable to it is our electing Platt Sena- 
tor when we thought we were saving the country from Bryanism. 
The protective-tariff beneficiaries took advantage, just as Platt 
did, of the nation’s absorption in saving its honor, and now come 
in to exact the pound of flesh for which they bargained.”— 7he 
Evening Post (Gold Jna.), New York. 


“While a revised tariff is not the only thing needed to restore 
American prosperity, it will materially help to lift the cloud of 
despondency which now hangs over the country. And the good 
of the country should be the aim of every one who calls himself an 
American. 

“The Dingley bill may be crude and imperfect, but it is an 
improvement upon the present tariff, therefore it should be passed 
as speedily as possible. We do not, however, think it is suffi- 
ciently high to meet the deficit of the Government.”— 7he Jtem 
(Stlver Dem.), Philadelphia. 


No Criticism Wanted from Mugwumps.—“ The Dingley tariff 
bill may be open to criticism, but to have any effect on public 
opinion it must be criticism from some other source than the 
Mugwumps, the disastrous failure of whose lying tariff and hum- 
bug scheme of government generally has been impressed too 
painfully upon the people for any pretense of political wisdom 
from them to humbug the public asecond time.” — 7he Sun (Gold 
Dem.), New York. 


“The passage of the bill will make an interesting experiment 
upon the forbearance of the public. If the temper shown in 1890 
still abides in the public mind we may expect a repetition of the 
political reaction of 1890. It may be argued, however, that the 
people are sorry for what they did in 1890 and will not do it over 
again. Nevertheless, it is taking great risk and it may be seri- 
ously questioned whether the interests exacting such high rates 
would not have acted more wisely had they been more moderate 
in their demands.” — The Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), Pitts- 
burg. 

“We sincerely desire a tariff policy that can stand. We want 
ample revenue, and with it ample protection to labor in all our 
great productive industries; protection to the full extent of the 
difference between well-requited labor here and the cheaper labor 
of Europe. Such a tariff if wisely framed would stand the test of 
time and command the hearty approval of the American people; 
but a tariff that taxes the necessaries of life without increasing 
the wages of labor to the full measure of the increased exactions 
put upon it, must provoke revolution, and another revolution 
against a protective tariff would doom protection to a death from 
which there could be no resurrection. Look the tariff facts in the 
face."— The Times (lnd.), Philadelphia. 





MEASURES TO RESTRICT THE PRESS. 


ROPOSALS made in the New York legislature to curb the 
abuse of certain metropolitan dailies have attracted wide 
attention. Prominent among the measures introduced is the 
Ellsworth bill, which forbids publishing the portrait of any per- 
son living in the State without his or her written consent. Vio- 
lation of this law is to be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
not less than $1,000 and by imprisonment for not less than one 
year. 

Another bill provides for the appointment by the governor of a 
censor for each newspaper in counties having more than 10,000 
inhabitants, whose duty it shall be to examine and read all arti- 
cles intended to be published in the paper with which he is con- 
nected, and to eliminate all libelous matter and everything “inim- 
ical to the interest of the State or any officer thereof.” One half of 
the salary of the censor is to be paid by the newspaper. 

Few of the papers of the country treat this censor bill seriously. 
But many believe that the Ellsworth bill in some amended form 
will become alaw. Most of the New York papers favor its pas- 
sage. Even 7he World, one of the papers against which the bill 
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is supposed to be particularly aimed, makes the following em- 
phatic statement: 


“It is said that one object of the politicians who are pushing 
this bill is to vex Zhe World. Instead of being vexed, Zhe 
World welcomes the bill. ‘The bill is held to be unconstitutional 
and in violation of the guaranteed liberty of the press. Undoubt- 
edly it does seem to be so. But—does the evil which the bill 
seeks to correct exist? Has the legal right of the press to print 
pictures of men and women and events degenerated into license? 

“ The World is free to admit that there is some foundation for 
the complaint that certain pictures invade the domain of private 
life. Conditions difficult to detail have arisen which have forced 
even the most reputable newspapers—and 7he World makes no 
exception in favor of itself—to seem to violate at times the 
canons of good taste. 

“In the case of Zhe World we absolutely know that this has 
not been intentional. The overzeal of artists and news editors 
and the hurried character of the work have led to blunders and 
blemishes. But 7he Wordd has never knowingly printed a ‘ por- 
trait or alleged portrait’ of any person not a public character, not 
a corruptionist or a public thief, without the actual or supposed 
consent of the person.” 


That journal thinks that exceptions should be made in the case 
of public and political leaders, criminals, and missing persons. 

Another of the papers supposed to be aimed at in the bill is the 
New York Journal. This paper takes the position that the legis- 
lature should pass the bill provided the people want it. But it 
does not think the “clamor of newspapers” should affect the As- 


? 


sembly in the slightest degree.” It says: 


“Many newspapers which with waning prestige and business 
are destitute of the means for maintaining efficient art depart- 
ments are loudly demanding the enactment of the measure. 
Others, lacking enterprise, or so out of touch with the public as 
to ignore the general interest of newspaper readers in portraits 
and cartoons, are joining in the hue and cry. No discreet or 
faithful representative of the people at Albany will give ear to 
this demand that a certain class of journals shall be shielded from 
competition, which has already proved disastrous to them, by the 
power of the State.” 


In a later issue that paper comes out strongly against the bill in 
these words: 


“For its own part it [7e /ourna/] regards the measure with 
aversion as a piece of restrictive legislation, but wholly without 
any apprehension that its effects may be harmful to an enterpri- 
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THESE DISTINGUISHED GENTLEMEN, MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE, WANT 
TO PROHIBIT THE PUBLICATION OF THEIR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


—The Herald, New York. 
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sing newspaper. The people will suffer, public interests may be 
put in jeopardy, the most forceful weapon for the assault upon 
corruption will be snatched from the hands of those best fitted to 
wield it, but the purely business interests of no paper will suffer 
from the passage of this bill. Perhaps that is why the newspapers 
which judge every public measure from the standpoint of their 
own business interests so warmly approve it.” 


Following are some of the representative comments in other 
papers: 


Present Laws Strong Enough.—“It is not to be denied that 
public opinion approves the bill. The press of the city and State, 
we believe, with practical unanimity favor its passage. Indeed, 
the two conspicuous offenders against which it is aimed have, 
after a fashion, with grotesque cynicism, given it qualified ap- 
proval, each assuming that the other is the sole object of attack. 
The Tribune, however, tho in perfect agreement with its con- 
temporaries as to the desirability of the end which this bill has in 
view, is compelled to differ with them as to its practicability or 
the necessity for additional legislation on the subject. 

‘ “In point of fact, we believe the bill as it now stands is in vio- 

lation of the constitution, and could not be enforced. It is by 
far too sweeping in its terms, and certainly infringes the consti- 
tutionally guaranteed liberty of the press. Inherently it is no 
greater offense to print the picture of a man without his consent 
than to print his name without similar authorization. ‘The pres- 
ent law of libel covers caricatures of the person as well as printed 
libels. No new legislation is needed to make that form of libel 
actionable. And this is something that needs to be borne some- 
what carefully in mind in considering the pending measure. If 
the men who have been most grossly libeled in these sheets by 
caricatures and cartoons and scandalous charges affecting their 
character and standing in the community were to avail themselves 
of the legal remedies easily attainable, there is no doubt that 
through their prosecution for multiplied offenses the publishers 
would either be driven to bankruptcy or compelled to mend their 
ways and show some regard for common decency. It would bea 
great public service if the victim of these piratical prints would 
for once sacrifice their aversion to notoriety and bring the pub- 
lishers to book and to justice. So long as they do not and will 
not, yellow journalism will run its foul course. It is useless to 
enact new laws on the subject. Laws do not enforce themselves. 
The only effect of the Ellsworth bill, if passed, would be to add 
another absolutely dead letter to the statute-book.”— 7he Trzbune, 
New York. 


Nothing if Not European.—‘‘ New York—bless its little heart 
—is nothing if not European. Its joy would be ecstatic could it 
have a real live duke for governor, and a right honorable ear! for 
mayor; and should the noble duke—‘dook’ being the New York- 
East London vernacular—be presented with a son and heir during 
his term of office, the loyalty of the State might find expression in 
the lines of the bard of Wych Street : 

Bless ’is heyes, and bless ’is nose; 
Bless ’is fingers; bless ’is toes; 
Bless ’is lungs. and bless ’is liver ; 
Bless hour noble dook forever. 

“But inasmuch as the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibits the use of titles of honor in all or any of its offices, the good 
people of New York State are debating upon the propriety of 
adopting that blessing of medieval Europe, a censor of the press. 
A bill for the creation of that august office is pending in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of what, in so far as its codfishical tendency is 
concerned, aptly is called ‘the Empire State.’ 

“It is none of our business. If New York wants a censor let it 
have one. Few who are not residents of New York ever read the 
New York newspapers. Some of its journals that boast of ‘the 
largest circulation’ may be made more decent, but can not be 
made more silly, by supervision of a censor of the press, while the 
two virile newspapers of the city and State will find in his prag- 
matic nibsa fine and perpetual source of gayety. Letthe Empire 
State have its censor of its press.”— 7he /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


The Cartoon a Legitimate Adjunct.—‘‘ The cartoon has been 
recognized for many years as a legitimate adjunct to the discus- 
sion of all sortsof questions. In the hands of genius, it can score 
a point such as the sarcasm of words or the force of argument 
rarely excels or equals. All through the long history of the fight 
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of humanity for freedom the cartoon has been an efficient ally. 
It has always been in the forefront of the battle, a fighter whose 
value could not be overestimated. ‘The mind which is unable to 
appreciate the value of the cartoon in the attack on wickedness in 
every phase needs training. 

“Now if the legislature of New York passes this bill, it will 
prohibit one of the means of free discussion. No doubt on that 
point can exist. Any man who has followed the history of car- 
tooning in this country, say for twenty-five years, knows that in 
every political contest some of the most telling points have been 
made by the artists. ‘They have excited an interest and attention 
that no writer of articles nor maker of speeches could surpass. 
They have been an integral portion of every great debate. That 
they have appeared on both sides is perfectly right—as right as it 
is for the newspapers, and the stump speakers, and the people to 
appear on both sides. The point is that the pencil is as well 
recognized and as legitimate in public discussion as are the pen 
and the tongue. Asthe measure before the New York legislature 
now stands, the liberty of its use is restricted far beyond any 
restrictions placed on tongue or pen.”— 7he Standard, New Bea- 
ford, Mass. 


Evidence of Press Control by the Money Power.—‘ Under 
ordinary circumstances the mere proposal of such a system of 
autocratic power for suppression of information to which the peo- 
ple are entitled would receive the prompt and emphatic denuncia- 
tion of every newspaper in the State of New York, especially, and 
it is a remarkable illustration of the control of the Eastern press 
by the powers engaged in plundering the public that such a prop- 
osition should stand unrebuked by any paper pretending to integ- 
rity and independence. To what pass of desperation have the 
corporation and millionaire owners of Eastern papers come when 
they thus confess that their hope of retaining their position lies in 
a power to keep the truth from the public. 

“The proposition is so repugnant toall American principles that 
it should receive no countenance—not even the countenance of 
silence. As before stated, it would not do so but for the wild war 
which the other New York papers are making on 7he World and 


jJournali—trying to stop their tide of success by all sorts of abuse 


and by appeals to all sorts of prejudices and passions. Their 
high pretensions might do in some places, but in a city where 
The Police Gazette has been published for years it is hardly con- 
sistent that au outcry be raised about purity of the press by papers 
open to any accusation brought against those criticized.”— 7he 
Sentinel, Indianapolzs. 


OUR NEW AMBASSADORS. 


OST important of the nominations by the new Administra. 

tion, after the cabinet, have been the appointments of 

American representatives abroad. The selection of Col. John 

Hay, of Washington, D.C., for England, and of Gen. Horace 

Porter, of New York, for France, appear to have given general 
satisfaction. 

Colonel Hay was born in Salem, Ind., on October 8, 1838. 
After graduating at Brown University he entered the law at 
Springfield, Ill., where he first met Lincoln and John G. Nicolay. 
His later career the Springfield Republican relates as follows: 


“Hay was admitted to practise law before the supreme court 
of Illinois early in 1861. Meantime Lincoln had been elected to 
the Presidency and secession had begun. Hay and Nicolay had 
all along been warm supporters of Lincoln and sharers of his 
political views. It was natural, therefore, that the latter should 
select these two intimate friends to accompany him to Washing- 
ton in a confidential capacity—Nicolay to be private secretary 
and Hay assistant secretary. From then on till the day of Lin- 
coln’s death they were the daily and nightly witnesses of the in- 
cidents, the anxieties, the fears, and the hopes which pervaded 
the Executive mansion and the national capital. 

“In 1864 Hay was aide-de-camp to President Lincoln, and 
served actively in the field for several months under General! 
Hunter and General Gillmore, with the rank of major and assist- 
ant adjutant-general. For faithful and meritorious service at this 
period he was breveted lieutenant-colonel and colonel of volun- 
teers. Lincoln frequently sent him on missions of importance 
through the South during the war, one of the most arduous being 
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his investigations with General Rosecrans concerning the alleged 
plot of the American Knights. Hay was in Washington on the 
night of Lincoln’s assassination and was present at his bedside 
when he died, while Nicolay was absent at Charleston, S. C., on 
the occasion of raising the Union flag over Fort Sumter. 
“President Johnson made Nicolay consul-general at Paris in 
1865, and Hay was appointed first secretary of the French lega- 


COLONEL JOHN HAY, 


tion at the same time. He remained at Paris two years anu was 
frequently in charge of the legation during that time. In 1867 he 
was deputed to Vienna as chargé d'affaires, but resigned the 
next year and returned to the United States, to be immediately 
appointed secretary of the legation at Madrid under General 
Sickles. Leaving Madrid in 1870, Hay came to New York and 
became an editorial writer on 7he 7rzbune, where he remained 
five years, and was editor-in-chief during the absence of White- 
law Reid in Europe. 

“Of late years Hay has been considered a wealthy man. His 
marriage to the daughter of Amasa Stone, the Ohio millionaire, 
brought him a good deal of money. His wealthy and eccentric 
father-in-law treated him with unexampled generosity, and on 
his death left his son-in-law a million or more. For his share in 
the collaboration with Nicolay in the writing of the life of Lincoln 
Hay received $50,000, and he has received some income from his 
other works.” 


His fitness for the place to which he has been appointed is de- 
scribed by the New York 7rzbune in these words: 


“It is certain that President McKinley has expressed his own 
preference in the choice of an Ambassador to England, and that 
Colonel Hay will sustain the best traditions of the American 
Legation in London. To say that he is ideally equipped to rep- 
resent the United States at the Court of St. James is to say nota 
word too much. Diplomatic appointments donot come under the 
civil-service reguiations, but his preferment perfectly exemplifies 
their essential purpose. His public activities and his private 
pursuits have been a systematic training for the various and deli- 
cate duties of an ambassador. His early initiation into a confi- 
dential knowledge of national affairs as one of President Lin- 
coln’s secretaries gave him opportunities of which he was naturally 
qualified to avail himself, and developed tastes which he has sedu- 
lously cultivated ever since. . . . He possesses the advantage of 
a familiar acquaintance with several foreign languages, while the 
fact that he has a captivating command of his mother tongue is 
well known to a multitude of admirers in both hemispheres and 
will be confirmed during the next four years, not, we may be 
sure, as often as the chance is offered, but whenever it is suitable 
that the American Ambassador should speak. He has been a 
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close observer of men and affairs, as well as a student of history, 
all his life. He is a man of the world and a man of letters in the 
best sense of each expression, and he is in the prime of his mature 
powers. We congratulate the President and the country upon 
the designation of Colonel Hay for the English mission with a 
sincerity and satisfaction which long association has caused us to 
feel and gives us a peculiar right to express.” 


General Porter is also well known to the American people. 
Of his early life the Washington S¢ar speaks as follows: 


“Gen. Horace Porter comes of Revolutionary stock, his grand- 
father, Andrew Porter, being one of Washington’s most valued 
officers. General Porter’s father was David Rittenhouse Porter, 
at one time governor of Pennsylvania and a prosperous manufac- 
turer. Horace Porter was born just sixty years ago in Hunting- 
ton, Pa. He was well educated in his own State, at Harvard, and 
finally at West Point. Soon after his graduation from the Mili- 
tary Academy he was assigned to dutyin the South, then in seces- 
sion. He was an ordnance expert, so most of his service was 
in the artillery branch, on the staffs of McCleilan, Rosecrans, 
and Grant, where he earned a reputation as a gallant and fearless 
fighter, as shown by his brevets. He served in the Chickamauga 
and Wilderness campaigns and the first assault on Charleston, 
where he was wounded. General Grant was greatly attached to 
General Porter, and made him Assistant Secretary of War, while 
he himself filled the secretaryship. He surrendered his army 
commission in 1873, and plunged at once into active business, 
being first president of the West Shore Railroad, vice-president 
of the Pullman Car Company, and associating himself with other 
great corporations in a directive capacity.” 


Of his abilities and fitness for the new appointment the Balti- 
more American says: 

“Gen. Horace Porter, who will go to France, is one of those 
bright, exhaustless men of whom it is impossible to say too 
much. He is just about sixty years old, with all the honors of 
the brilliant soldier, the able lawyer, and the distinguished writer 
thick upon him. A man who was promoted five times in four 
years for ‘gallant, faithful, and meritorious service on the field,’ 
and who was picked out by Grant as the man on whom to depend 
in the thick of the fight, has merit in him to the full, and in what- 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 


ever capacity he has served since the war he has done his duty 
splendidly. There is not a better after-dinner speaker in the 
country, and it shows President McKinley’s appreciation of fitness 
when it is said that General Porter can match the French in all 


the graces of speech, wit, and courtesy, which are so valuable in 
diplomatic and social life.” 
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Commenting on American diplomatic service (apropos of the 
anticipated appointment of Colonel Hay), the London Sfectator 
says: 


“The truth is that the United States have not as yet wanted, 
and therefore have not produced, the peculiar species which in 
Europe we speak of as diplomatists. They have not been in any 
need of the reserved, cautious, discriminating, subtle, sensitive, 
watchful minds which note every expression, every contraction, 
every relaxation of nerve, in the countenance of those With whom 
they converse, and allow it to influence their emphasis and to give 
a certain significance to their accent and their glance. The 
American diplomacy has been comparatively simple, and has lost 
nothing, has even gained in effectiveness, by being simply and 
roundly expressed. And, consequently, all they have wanted in 
their diplomatic representatives has been familiarity with the lan- 
guage and literature of the various states of Europe, and enough 
strength of purpose to hold their own against pressure. This 
they have found sufficiently in their literary men, tho without any 
of the special training which has given to the diplomatists of 
Europe a tradition and faculty of their own. Hitherto at least 
the United States have had no need of this, and therefore have 
not taken the steps by which alone it could be acquired. They 
have not had complex problems to solve; they have not had to 
weigh the advantages of cordiality with this power against cor- 
diality with that. They have not needed the fine balance and the 
delicate appreciation of the give-and-take diplomatic suggestions 
acquired in a long inheritance of difficult negotiations, failures, 
and successes. If they ever come to need anything of the sort 
they will have to establish schools of diplomacy trained in Euro- 
pean habits and European manners, and, more than that, they 
must feel the pressure of European emergencies and needs, with- 
out which European methods of diplomacy would be worthless 
and perhaps even prejudicial. Thatcan not betill the Americans 
abandon their policy of aloofness from European issues, and 
begin to interfere in European disputes. And till then we doubt 
if American diplomatists will be at all the better for any diplo- 
matic education at all more elaborate than that of Mr. Lowell, or 
Mr. Bayard, or Col. John Hay.” 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS ON 
IMMIGRATION. 


*J° HE German-American papers, whatever their religious or 

political creed, unanimously oppose all efforts to restrict 
immigration. The Staats-Zeztung, New York, believes that ex- 
isting laws are sufficient to keep out all undesirable immigrants, 
z.e., the paupers, criminals, and the diseased. All healthy per- 
sons, willing to work, are a gain to the country, thinks this paper, 
especially as the native American is as unwilling to bear the re- 
sponsibilities of alarge family asthe Frenchman. The Anzeiger, 
Louisville, wants to know where American women are to get ser- 
vant-girls if immigration is further restricted, since it is obvious 
that the women born here object very much to the hardships of 
housework. The Vodksd/att, Cincinnati, says: 


“United States history proves that illiterate immigrants are no 
danger to the country. Until thirty years ago the educational 
standard of Europe was pretty low. Yet the early immigrants 
have managed to make a living. If America were thickly popu- 
lated, restrictions against foreigners might be sensible; at pres- 
ent we suffer from the want of population rather than its excess. 
The number of consumers is too small in comparison to the pro- 
ducers. If we had a hundred million people more than we have, 
our ecwn markets would be sufficient for us.” 


The Westliche Post, St. Louis, says: 


“The emigration from Latin countries has already begun to 
turn toward South America. Those republics have tried for years 
to divert the overflow of Europe from the United States to their 
own shores. They have tried every expedient to do so, honest 
and otherwise. Our friends in the New England States are now 
working into the hand of the South American. When the pros- 
perity of the South American countries begins to increase as a 
Natural consequence of immigration, the enemies of the foreigner 
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will, perhaps, learn that our own phenomenal development is 
principally due to the industry of the immigrant. In Europe 
people have never been able to understand this outcry against 
the newcomer. The European governments, are, however, 
highly gratified to find that America is willing to assist them in 
keeping honest men. The Germans have long been anxious to 
direct their emigrants to their own colonies.” 


Many German-American editors are convinced that dislike of 
the German is at the bottom of the whole movement. The /7<¢?- 
denker, Milwaukee, finds that the statistics comparing the illiter- 
acy of immigrants, as given in the Anglo-American press, are 
unreliable. No distinction, for instance, is made between Ger- 
mans and the Poles in Prussian Poland. On the other hand the 
percentage of illiterates from English-speaking countries is man- 
ifestly given too low, especially in the case of Ireland. A writer 
in the Staats-Zeztung, Chicago, blames “ Knownothing” jealousy 
as the cause of the movement. He says: 


“Take the case of North Dakota, 70,000 square miles and only 
42,000 inhabitants. The immigrants settled there are mostly 
Austrian-Germans, people well acquainted with the tricks of 
politicians by their experience in the land of their birth, much 
averse to being used for political purposes by wire-pullers, and 
anxious only to make a living out of the farm on which they have 
settled. The American element, mostly immigrants from the 
Eastern States, either exhaust the soil and take up a new farm, 
never making a permanent home, or object to agriculture because 
it forces them to look after their cattle. One of these latter 
gentry said recently in a public meeting: ‘Any one that should 
dare to cultivate a single acre of soil in this State ought to be 
hung.’ It is this class to which the ‘schoolmaam’ belongs who 
expressed herself as follows: ‘These beggarly foreigners are not 
only a nuisance in the State, but the presence of their ignorant 
children increases enormously the work of the teachers.’ This 
in spite of the fact that the foreigners carry off the honors at the 
normal school of the State.” 


The Seedote, Milwaukee, shows that the English-speaking 
Americans need not fear being swamped by the Germans. The 
increased prosperity of Germany has materially lessened the emi- 
gration from that country. In 1888 86,000 Germans came here, 
or nearly 20 per cent. of the entire immigration. In 1896 only 
21,000 Germans came to the United States, less than ro per cent. 
of all the immigrants. The Freze Press, Chicago, thinks it is 
much more important to restrict the American citizen's rights of 
naturalized foreigners who go abroad again than to prevent the 
influx of men who come here to make their home. The case of 
Sanguilly, the Cuban, is regarded as a specially glaring instance 
of this kind of discrimination. Sanguilly, it alleges, never did any 
good to America, came here in 1876, became a citizen in 1878—the 
Lord knows how—and returned to Cuba atonce; yet he is pre- 
ferred to honest workingmen who assist in developing this country. 

An amusing remark is made by the Novedades, New York. 
This paper can not see why Americans want the immigrants to 
be able to read. “Considering the stuff that is printed in the 
newspapers,” says our Spanish contemporary, “and the fact that 
the press is the principal source of information for the majority of 
the people, ignorance must, indeed, be regarded as bliss. ”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 


A PLAN FOR THE AUTOMATIC REGULATION 
OF THE MONEY SUPPLY. 


oo BRISBEN WALKER, writing in his Cosmopolitan 

Magazine (March), proposes a plan for what he calls an 
“Automatically Regulated System of Money.” He believes that 
the real motive for the opposition by bankers to government 
legal-tender notes is not the profit from substituted bank-notes. 
“To-day the advantages are so comparatively unimportant,” he 
says, “that it is of vastly greater consequence to the national 
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banker to have a safe, reliable system, than to derive such profit 
as may be obtained from the issue of notes. His talks with some 
bankers “of the larger minds” convinces him that their real mo- 
tive in oppusing the legal tender “is entirely one of fear before 
that quality of the legal tender which makes it a tool for the re- 
moval of the gold reserve of the Treasury.” This drain tends to 
the depreciating of other kinds of money and of property, and so 
leads to panic and general bankruptcy. 

Mr. Walker therefore proposes a money system which he thinks 
should be acceptable to the bankers by protecting the government 
gold reserve, and at the same time satisfying the public whose 
suspicion “is aroused by any proposal to retire the legal tender.” 
It aims to create a currency which in time of fear shall automat- 
ically expand itself to correspond with the demands of commerce. 
‘The proposal is as follows : 


“The plan here proposed involves not only the retirement of 

the present legal tenders, but also of the present issues of gov- 
ernment bonds and also all national bank-notes. The substitute 
for the present bonds would be a new bond bearing, say, two-per- 
cent. interest. Do not jump at the conclusion that we could not 
substitute a new two-per-cent. bond for one bearing nearly double 
that rate of interest. The new bond has an advantage not pos- 
sessed by the old one. The law shall say that it may be held by 
the national banks in place of the twenty-five per-cent. cash re- 
erve fund now required. And two per cent. on the twenty-five 
per cent. of all deposits now held in reserve would be worth more 
to the banks than the per cent. of profit received at the present 
time from their issues of bank-notes. 
_ “But why should the Government permit the substitution of a 
bond for the currency which is now required as a margin of 
safety in times of emergency? The answer is simple. The new 
bond has this remarkable quality: It may be carried to the near- 
est sub-treasury, or post-office of a certain class, and forthwith, 
without delay of any kind, be converted, at the will of the holder, 
into government notes which are full legal tender for al] dues, 
public and private. 

“The next inquiry concefns the relief of the Government from 
the responsibility of redeeming its notes in money of greatest 
value. The difference between the old and the new method 
would lie in this: To-day a government legal-tender note has no 
relation to a government bond. The bond may sell for 120 or 
105, as the market may go. Youcan not buya Government bond 
with any fixed number of government legal-tender dollars. Nor 
can there be any possible way of determining the value of the 
legal tender in the money of foreign nations, unless, as at present, 
the Secretary of the Treasury arbitrarily undertakes to fix that 
value in gold. 

“With the legal-tender note exchangeable, at the will of the 
holder, into a fifty-year, two-per-cent. bond, payable in gold coin, 
the case would be quite different. And when, in addition to the 
value attached by the redemption clause, there is added the 
value created by the demand for these bonds for bank reserves 
and holdings for all classes of people who have money tempo- 


rarily idle, you have assured to the legal tender the maximum 
market rating.” 


The practical working of this system, according to the writer, 
would be that when a merchant or manufacturer was pinched for 
cash on account of a money panic, he would induce holders of the 
government bonds to convert them into legal tenders and loan 
them to him on mortgage securities at a higher rate of interest. 
This would swell the supply of money until rates became so low 
as to make profitable the return of the legal tenders for more 
bonds. 


“The flurry would have cost the merchant a small per cent. 
and some trouble to carry out his negotiation; but not one fiftieth 
part of the loss which would have been consequent upon a panic. 
‘The shock of panic would be not the sharp break which occurs 
under the conditions which now prevail ; but a vibration back and 
forth, back and forth—bonds into the Treasury and legal tenders 
out—legal tenders in and bonds out—until, finally, equilibrium 
would be reached. 

“And the banks? They would be the gainers directly in the 
two per cent. they would receive on their reserves; indirectly, in 
the volume of business which comes with general prosperity—yet 
more indirectly, in the decrease of the percentage of bad loans; 
and still more indirectly, in the removal, from the president and 
directors, of the fear which, in times of uncertainty, accompanies 
the administration of the strongest banks.” 
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The proposed plan is practically a postal savings-bank scheme, 
and as such has received partial tests in Great Britain and in 
nearly all the European countries. The difficulties which the 
writer finds raised against it are these : 


“First—Certain savings-banks which might, in a short-sighted 
way, fear the use, by small depositors, of the government bond, 
as the most convenient and highest form of security. 

“*Second—A large class of people who have come to believe that 
no financial legislation can be carried which is not prompted by, 
and is in the main to the interest of, the banks, rather than of the 

eople. 

“Third—Those bankers who have so long denounced the gov- 
ernment legal-tender notes that they will not be disposed, at first 
sight, to see that this new legal tender has been robbed of all its 
dangerous qualities; and that by reason of its intrinsic value it is 
entirely capable of maintaining itself at par, regardless of the 
assistance of either the Government or the banks. 

“Fourth—A small but powerful class whose fortunes are made 
in violent fluctuations and sudden changes of value, and whose 
interest is at all times opposed to the welfare of the people at 
large.” 


Mr. Walker relates how he spent three weeks in Washington 
last winter largely consumed in engagements with the more 
prominent Senators and Representatives for the discussion of his 
postal savings-bank bond. He says: 


“I do not recall one instance where there was shown decided 
opposition. On the contrary, the idea seemed to be already 
favored by numbers of the ablest men in both Houses, and when 
the proposition was submitted to new ears, it seemed to bring 
immediate adhesion. On every side it was said to me that the 
New York bankers controlled the situation in Congress, or at 
least had the power to prevent new legislation. ‘If you will go 
back to New York ane bring back with you,’ they said, ‘the ap- 
proval of the dozen leading bankers of that city, this measure can 
be put through both Houses in the shortest possible space of time.” 


Hence the above article in the magazine of which Mr. Walker 
is editor-in-chief. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


UNDER a tariff levied for monopoly only, the trusts ride and the con 
sumer pays the freight.—7he World, New York. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY experienced considerable difficulty in choosing his 
cabinet advisers, but his labors finally had a Blissful termination.— 7he 
Times-Herald, Chicago. 

“I'M handling a scientific work now,” said the book-agent 

** What is it?” 

“A treatise on wind as a motive force in finance—Bryan’s book, you 
know.”— The North American, Philadelphia. 
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“YOU ARE MISTAKEN. GENTLEMEN; THIS IS NOT A PIF COUNTER.” 
—the Republic, St. Louis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


TENNYSON’S MISSION. 


R. W. S. LILLY, the English critic, regards Tennyson as 
the English poet of this century, and his mission to have 
veen to point to us, beyond the facts of the physical universe, the 
supremacy and universality of law. The address in which Mr. 
Lilly develops his views on these points was delivered before the 
London Institution last December, and is published in 7he Fort- 
nightly for February. The only two poets who can dispute the 
position assigned to Tennyson by Mr. Lilly are, we are told, 
Wordsworth and Browning. Of the former Mr. Lilly remarks 
that he attained greater heights than Tennyson, but his range 
was narrower and he often sank to depths almost of desuitory 
drivel to which Tennyson never sank. Mr. Lilly is still harder 
on Browning, “this highly endowed man,” much of whose verse 
appears “little better than random doggerel, while the so-called 
philosophy which it is supposed to set forth is largely mere bom- 
bastic rhodomontade on subjects which the poet had never taken 
the trouble te think out.” 

With Tennyson it was far different. There is hardly a poem 
of his which is not the outcome of prolonged meditation and pro- 
longed labor: “the result of the supreme act which veils itself in 
the achievement.” No other poet has so felicitously carried out 
As to his 


mission—and Mr. Lilly holds with Schelling that poets are the 


the rule, “‘the sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 


prophets of their age—Tennyson had the first gift required in one 
who is to teach his age—he understood it. ‘One of his most re- 
markable gifts was his acute sensibility to the intellectual and 
spiritual, the social and political developments of the times in 
which he lived.” Nothing human was alien from him. He was 
at once metaphysician and physicist, skeptic and theologian, 
democrat and aristocrat, radical and loyalist, fierce patriot and 
far-seeing cosmopolitan, revealing the passions of each and their 
interplay upon each other. He was deeply in sympathy with the 
scientific movement so characteristic of the age, and yet he saw 
that it was not an unmixed good. Here Mr. Lilly comes to the 
heart of his subject, and develops at some length the thought that 
if we keep strictly within the domain of physics, of the sequences 
and coordinations of phenomena, we have no right to speak of 
law at all, for law implies a necessity lying beyond or above these 
phenomena. ‘Every physical truth is necessarily connected with 
—or rather takes for granted—some metaphysical principle.” 
Tennyson's mission was to meet the tendency of the times to 
discredit this august conception of law, by witnessing to and in- 
sisting upon it. He is distinguished in the highest degree by 
‘ reverence for duty as the supreme law of life: the subordination 
of all ideals to the moral ideals.” 

Without following Mr. Lilly through his illustrations of this 


thought, we quote his summing up in the closing paragraph : 


“This then, was, as it seems to me, the mission of Tennyson: 
to bring home to us the supremacy and universality of law. The 
exaltation of the materialist and positive element in life, the de- 
preciation of the spiritual and moral element, is the special dan- 
ger of our age: a danger arising out of its special greatness. 
There is one and only one antidote to this danger, the apprehen- 
sion of law issuing from the nature of things which is rational; 
the first fact in the universe, tho invisible, impalpable, imponder- 
able: most real, indeed, because most spiritual. It seems to me 
that Tennyson has given us the groundwork of a philosophy of 
life which will never be overthrown, because it is based upon this 
eternal adamant. And his stately verse is a fitting vehicle for 
his august message. ‘The dignity of his diction corresponds with 
the dignity of his doctrine. He possesses, in ample measure, that 
charm to quell the commonplace which we find in the great 
classics, and notably in the foremost poets of Greece and Rome. 
His poetry is a perpetual Swrsum Corda—ever elevating our 
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thoughts to what is noble and pure, and to the eternal Source of 
all nobleness and all purity. He has told usin lines unsurpassed, 
as Taine thought, by any writer since Goethe for calm and 
majesty, how ‘The old order changeth, giving place to the new.’ 
Yes: the old order changeth. We live amid ‘a dust of systems 
and of creeds.’ Much has gone during the last hundred years 
that men once thought durable as the world itself. Much more 
is going. What is the prospect? To Tennyson one thing at all 
events was clear: that neither worthy life for the individual, nor 
social health for the body politic, is possible, unless we live by 
something higher than ascertained sequences and coordinations 
of phenomena; unless we appeal to some holier spring of action 
than the desire of a remembered pleasure. ‘This ever-changing 
world of changeless law,’ he sings in one of his poems. Amid 
the constant flux of all things, the law of the universe does not 
change. It is necessary, immutable, absolute, and eternal. Nor 
does the power of man’s will change: 
‘.. . a power to make 
This ever-changing world of circumstance, 
In changing, chime with never-changing law.’” 


“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES” 
DRAMA. 


AS A 


HE recent dramatization of Thomas Hardy’s powerful story 
has received The 


Tribune, but on the whole has been very well received both by 


some severe criticism, notably from 


critics and public. The same may be said, too, of Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, who takes the part of Zess, and of Charles Cogh- 
lan, who takes the part of Alec a’ Urberville. 

To those who have read the book as, well as to those who have 




















MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, 


not, a description of the plot as developed by the dramatist, Mr. 
Lorimer Stoddard, will be of interest. Zhe Crztic furnishes usa 


very satisfactory description, which we quote almost in full : 


“His first act takes place on Créck’s dairy-farm, which gives an 
opportunity for the introduction of some excellent bits of local 
color. Hither come old‘ Szr John’ Durbeyfield and his master- 
ful, coarse, unscrupulous wife, who, in an animated discussion of 
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Z7ess’s prospects as the chosen wife of Angel C/are, furnish in a 
natural and entertaining way the necessary explanation of the 
present condition of affairs. All this is managed with considera- 
ble adroitness and effect, and leads easily to the ingenious, if not 
very plausible, scene in which Zess, whose conscience will not let 
her deceive him, endeavors to enlighten Auge/ concerning her 
past by means of a written confession deposited upon a conven- 
ient window-sill. This fateful document is removed surrepti- 
tiously by her mother, and 7ess, supposing it to have been read 
by her lover, joyfully consents to marry him. It must be con- 
fessed that this episode, as represented on the stage, is a little 
awkward, but it is clear, tells in action what otherwise would 
have required a good deal of narrative, and adds greatly to the 
value of the theatrical situation. The second act opens with the 
wedding festivities, which include several capital and character- 
istic scenes between the jealous dairy-maids, and the drunken 
Sir John and his wife. In all these the tone and spirit of the 
book are well preserved, but their effect would be heightened by 
condensation, the action dragging perceptibly up to the point 
where Clare, by the accidental remark that he has never seen his 
wife’s handwriting, gives 7Zess the first intimation that her con- 
fession has miscarried, and that she has married, after all, under 
false pretenses. Before she can collect her scattered wits, he pro- 
ceeds to make a confession on his own account, and to ask her 
forgiveness for his own lapse from virtue. Thus encouraged, she 
tells her own woful history, hoping for the pardon which she on 
her part is only too ready to grant. A finer, simpler, or more 
poignant situation could not easily be imagined, and the success 
of the piece thereafter was assured. The act closes with Ange/’s 
passionate declaration that the position is intolerable and his im- 
petuous exit, leaving his deserted bride crushed and despairing. 

“In the third act, 7Zess is living with her widowed mother in 
the miserable Durbeyfield hut, the whole family being on the 
verge of starvation. All her efforts to get employment have 
failed, her written appeals to her absent husband have brought 
no reply, and she is at the end of her resources. In this plight 
she is found by her seducer, Alec Stoke a’ Urberville, who has 
secured a writ of dispossession, and places before her the alter- 
native of self-surrender, or seeing her mother, brother, and sister 
starve. Moreover, he asserts that he has received information of 
her husband’s death, and finally, out of sheer misery and hope- 
lessness, she accepts his terms. In the fourth act, six months 
later, she is in A/ec’s lodgings, utterly disabused and heart- 
broken. After a night’s debauch her tyrant returns, sodden with 
liquor, to torture her with brutal indifference and cynical taunts. 
It is at this crisis that Ange/ appears to her, as if risen from the 
dead, and, in a flash, lays bare the perfidy of which she has been 
the victim. Maddened by her wrong, she seizes the knife which 
is ready to her hand, staggers into the adjoining chamber, where 
Alec lies in stupor, and plunges the weapon into his heart.” 


In the novel, 7Zess is hung; the drama leaves her among the 
ruins of Stonehenge, whither she has fled with her husband, 
awaiting arrest by the officers who are closing in on her. 

The Critic thinks the play would be better if it ended with the 
murder, but says that “it is very seldom that a dramatization 
from a notable novel is so satisfactory,” that it preserves the main 
outlines of the original as well as the purpose and spirit, and is 
in many ways “a remarkable achievement for a young play- 
wright.” The depths and varieties of elemental human emotion 
in the part of Zess are, The Critic thinks, beyond Mrs. Fiske’s 
power, and yet her interpretation of the part is intelligent and 
consistent and deserves much credit. 

The Evening Post agrees in the main with 7he Crétic’s esti- 
mate, characterizing the play as a work of “genuine merit and 
marked intelligence” and possessing uncommon fidelity to the 
original. Zhe Times assumes much the same tone. But Zhe 
Tribune’s critique, written, we judge, by William Winter, is 
decidedly hostile in tone. The following contrast is drawn be- 
tween the book and the play: 


“The pervading quality of Mr. Hardy’s novels—the attribute 
of them that transcends all others—is their intimation of the ter- 
rible, inexorable sweep of fate. In this respect they affiliate with 
the great classics of literature, and bear onward, in a modern 
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guise and a romantic attire, the tradition of Orestes and Lear. 
‘Tess,’ in particular, is an exemplification of all the horrors of 
malignant destiny. By nature its heroine is incarnate goodness. 
Every fiber of her being is pure. Every impulse of her soul sets 
toward virtue. And yet, under the stress of circumstances, under 
the compulsion of force and the beguilement of fraud, partly 
through ignorance, partly through weakness of character, partly 
through physical derangement, and partly through delirium and 
desperation, she is harassed, degraded, and despoiled; plunged 
into misery, goaded to the insane commission of homicide, and 
finally is hanged for murder. The story is in no way extrava- 
gant. It reads like truth. A spirit of passionate sincerity glows 
in every page of it, and its literary art is exceedingly beautiful. 
For a reader it seems to speak with the awful voice of that unseen 
power—that nameless, dread angel of darkness and death—with 
whom the predestined CEdipus kept the fatal tryst, and disap- 
peared forever. 

“All this beauty and all this frightful significance vanish at 
once when the story of 7Zess is transplanted to the stage. The 
principal persons who are implicated in it, and, to some extent, 
their relations to each other, can be shown. The atmosphere, the 
subtlety, the complexity of motive, the variety of conduct, the 
dignity, the poetry, the feeling—all those attributes which consti- 
tute the essential style and the essential soul of a great fabric of 
art—are completely lost. The book is a tragedy. The play is 
the love-story of a female in distress. Zess is no longer 7Zéss. 
She has become that old familiar figure, the woman with a past.” 


Of Charles Coghlan’s impersonation, however, 7he 7rzbune 
speaks words of warm praise: 


“Mr. Charles Coghlan’s impersonation of the clever, cynical 
sensualist, at first crafty in his passion, and afterward brutalized 
in his profligate baseness, was truth itself, and in the best vein of 
one of the most accomplished actors that have graced the Ameri- 
can stage.” 


COLONEL JOHN HAY AS A POET. 


” well-founded anticipation of the appointment of Col. John 

Hay to be the next Ambassador of the United States to the 
Court of St. James, English literary journals have been review- 
ing his poetical works and making copious extracts therefrom, 
with an obvious shiver of delight over the blood-curdling lan- 
guage in some of the “ Pike County Ballads.” “Little Breeches,” 
“Jim Bludso,” and “The Mystery of Gilgal” seem to excite the 
most comment. We reprint here the remarks of 7he Spectator 
(February 27). After declaring that Colonel Hay’s appointment 
will be “‘a very welcome one to English society,” it expresses 
doubt whether this fact will please the Americans, since Mr. 
Bayard’s social success in England has been rather against him 
athome. 7he Spectator then continues: 


“But perhaps in this case the fact that Col. John Hay’s reputa- 
tion here is due to our appreciation of his peculiarly American 
humor and peculiarly American audacity of imagination may 
make a difference in his favor. Our cousins in the United States 
may recognize that thohe, like the late Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
is known chiefly for his humorous verse, he is not known chiefly 
for having written humorous verse which fell in with our specially 
anti-slavery prepossessions, but rather for the boldness with 
which he has given expression to the daring, and indeed imperi- 
ous, violence of the Western indifference to life. There is a note 
in Col. John Hay’s most celebrated verse which rather curdles 
British blood. The picture of Jim Bludso is as far removed from 
the picture of an English or British hero as it would be possible 
to find. He was not respectable, he was not peaceful, but he was 
formidable : 

He weren't no saint,—these injineers 
Is all pretty much alike— 

One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here in Pike; 

A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward hand in a row, 


But he never flunked and he never lied, 
I reckon he never knowed how. 


That is the kind of hero whom the Western States would like to 
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have held up for our wonder and admiration, and perhaps they 
may appreciate the slight shiver of astonishment with which con- 
ventional England hears concerning Jim Bludso that— 


He seen his duty a dead-sure thing, 
And he went for it thar and then: 
And Christ ain’t a-goin’ to be too hard 

On a man that died for men. 


The Western Americans, too, would like to think that Col. John 
Hay has celebrated in his ‘Mystery of Gilgal’ the utter reckless- 
ness of Western Americans in risking and taking life, when old 
Jedge Phinn—the ‘high-tonedest man’ in all the country round— 
begins a quarrel which ends in a multitude of deaths about the 
appropriation of a particular glass of whisky after this fashion : 

He went for his ‘leven inch bowie knife,— 

‘I tries to foller a Christian life ; 

But I'll drap a slice of liver or two, 

My bloomin’ shrub, with you.’ 


It is to be hoped, we think, that a literary man who has gained 
his reputation in England by that sort of portrait-painting, 
whether it be regarded as satirical or simply as realistic, will not 
be given credit for truckling in any way to English conventions. 
And we hope, therefore, that the disposition in England to do full 
justice to his genius will not excite any suspicion against him in 
the Western States, as if he were too agreeable to this country, 
and untrue to the genius of his own land.” 


The London Academy thinks also that in one respect at least 
Colonel Hay’s appointment is a happy one, in that, being a man 
of letters as well as a politician, he will keep alive the tradition 
that has gathered about the office filled by Charles Francis Adams, 
Mr. Motley, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Bayard. 7ke 
Academy, also, with The Spectator, seems to have eyes for little 
but the “ Pike County Ballads, ” which “alone convict him of being 
a poet and a humorist.” In addition to“ Jim Bludso” (“who does 
not know ‘Jim Bludso’?” it asks) and “The Mystery of Gilgal,” 
it quotes as follows, with comments, from “ Little Breeches” : 


“Another of the ballads, ‘ Little Breeches,’ is achunk of humor, 
pathos, and that rough yet reverent handling of sacred things 
which is natural to strong men who have only time for work and 
weariness. Thus the Pike-county farmer: 


I don’t go much on religion, 
I never ain’t had no show ; 
But I've got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know, 
I don’t pan out on the prophets, 
And free-will, and that sort of thing, 
But I b’lieve in God and the angels 
Ever sence one night last spring. 


On that night the five-year-old ‘ Little Breeches,’ who was ‘ peart 
and chipper and sassy,’ had been run away with in the turnip- 
wagon by the team, just as a snow-squall burst over the prairie. 
The father found horses and wagon snowed up, but his ‘ Little 
Breeches’ had disappeared. ‘The seekers’ torches went out, and 
then ‘me and Isrul Parr’ went off to a sheepfold for wood. The 
lambs were huddled in a warm shed, and there nestling among 
them was ‘Little Breeches.’ All he wanted was ‘a chaw of ter- 
backer.’ 


How did he git thar? Angels. 

He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 

To whar it was safe and warm. 


And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne. 


The Academy does not, however, entirely ignore the creditable 
work which, as all Americans know, Colonel Hay has done ina 
different vein. It speaks as follows of some of his other work : 


“But Colonel Hay has found themes in Europe as well as in his 
own land. His ‘Wanderlieder’ is a small collection of verses, 
mostly songs of battle and freedom, which grew in his mind as 
he wandered from one romantic spot to another in the old coun- 
tries. Spain, in particular, is at Colonel Hay’s finger-ends, and 
there are few more delightful books of travel of the gossipy sort 
than his ‘Castilian Days,’ written in Madrid in 1870. Nor has 
the Colonel's cosmopolitanism failed to get into his books. The 
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human nature that is common to both hemispheres is touched 
with a light hand in the following ‘Distiches,’ as the author 
names them, from his ‘ Old Days’ : 
Wisely a woman prefers to a lover a man who neglects her, 
This one may love her some day, some day the lover will not. 
“That is true to those who have found it true. 


The following 
has been much quoted : 


What is first love worth, except to prepare for a second? 
What does the second love bring? Only regret for the first 


“This dictum, too, may be questioned, but it should be accepted 
as a warning until it can be rejected as a prophecy. 


There are three species of creatures who when they seem coming are going, 
When they seem going they come: Diplomates, women, and crabs. 


“Our new ‘diplomate’ seems coming, and we hope he will 
really come.” 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S NEW BOOK. 


i ROOPER PETER HALKET of Mashonaland” has ap- 

peared in England, and, coming if the midst of the agi- 
tation over the Transvaal troubles and the examination of Cecil 
Rhodes, it has made a decided sensation. In the opinion of 7he 
Spectator it just misses being a second “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
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OLIVE SCHREINER 


and, in the opinion of all the London critics, “touches of genius’ 
are manifest throughout the book. The work is a novel, bu\ 
most distinctly a novel with a purpose, the purpose being to 
secure for the natives of South Africa more considerate treatment 
from the English who have become their masters. The writer 
does not indulge in personalities, but she “‘suggests charges,” 
according to 7he Westminster Review, against Mr. Rhodes and 
others. From the various reviews in the English journals we 
construct the following digest of the work : 


Peter Halket, when the narrative opens, has been sent out as 4 
scout, and, getting separated from his friends, finds himself alone 
at nightfall on the veld. Lighting a fire, he sits down by it and 
muses on his future. He would make money. What other rea- 
son was there for coming to Mashonaland? First he would get 
land, and make the niggers work for him; but if the land were 
no good, then he would have “to start a syndicate.” ‘That was 
the recognized method, and tho the details were hazy he felt cer- 
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tain that he and some other men would have to take shares. 
They would not have to pay forthem. And then they would get 
some big man in London to take shares. He need not pay for 
them; they would give them to him; and then the company 
would be floated. No one would have to pay anything; it was 
just the name—‘ The Feter Halket Gold- Mining Company, Lim- 
ited.” The great point was, “ Always sell out at the right time.” 
Upon that at all events Peter was clear. But then the other 
people who bought the shares for cash? Well, they could sell 
out too; they could a// sell out. Here Peter got a little hazy. 
Then comes a thrilling interruption to the trooper’s meditations. 
A step approaches, as he sits-in a half-doze around his fire in the 
midst of the lonely veld and its eerie night-sounds. We quote 
here from the book: 


“Then, on the other side of the koppje he heard the sound of 
footsteps ascending ; the slow, even tread of bare feet coming up. 
The hair on Trooper Peter Halket’s forehead slowly stiffened 
itself. He had no thought of escaping; he was paralyzed with 
dread. He took up his gun. A deadly coldness crept from his 
feet to his head. He had worked a Maxim gun in a fight when 
some hundred natives fell and only one white man had been 
wounded; and he had never known fear; but to-night his fingers 
were stiff on the lock of his gun. He knelt low, tending a little 
to one side of the fire, with his gun ready. Astone half sheltered 
him from any one coming up from the other side of the koppje, 
and the instant the figure appeared over the edge he intended to 
fire. Then, the thought flashed on him: what, and if it were one 
of his own comrades come in search of him, and no barefooted 
enemy! Theanguish of suspense wrung his heart; for an instant 
he hesitated. Then, in a cold agony of terror, he cried out, 
‘Who is there?’ And a voice replied in clear, slow English, ‘A 
friend.’ Peter Halket almost let his gun drop, in the revulsion 
of feeling. The cold sweat which anguish had restrained burst, 
out in large drops on his forehead; but he still knelt holding his 
gun. ‘What do you want?’ he cried out quiveringly. From the 
darkness at the edge of the koppje a figure stepped out into the 
full blaze of the firelight. Trooper Peter Halket looked up atit. 
It was the tall figure of a man, clad in one loose linen garment, 
reaching lower than his knees, and which clung close about him. 
His head, arms, and feet were bare. He carried no weapon of 
any kind; and on his shoulders hung heavy locks of dark hair. 
Peter Halket looked up at him with astonishment. ‘Are you 
alone?’ he asked. ‘Yes, Iam alone.’ Peter Halket lowered his 
gun and knelt up. ‘Lost your way, I suppose?’ he said, still 
holding his weapon loosely. ‘No; I have come to ask whether 
I may sit beside your fire for a while.’ ‘Certainly, certainly!’ 
said Peter, eyeing the stranger’s dress carefully, still holding his 
gun, but with the hand off the lock. ‘I’m confoundedly glad of 
any company. It’s a beastly night for any one to be out alone. 
Wonder you find your way. Sit down! sit down!’ Peter looked 
intently at the stranger; then he put his gun down at his side.” 


This stranger is “a Jew from Palestine,” with scarred feet and 
hands, an apparition of the Christ, tho Peter does not recognize 
him. Converse between the two occupies one half of the volume. 
It is Peter who does the talking at first. Partly to entertain his 
mysterious visitor, partly under an attraction that grows steadily 
upon him, he gives some account of his experiences in Mashona- 
land, his treatment of his nigger wives and the other niggers 
whom he helped to hunt down, and so forth. But all the trooper 
tells seems to have been known to the stranger already, and every- 
thing else. Finally, the visitor asks Peter a question or two to 
expose the falsity and hollowness of his aims in life, and then 
proceeds to do the talking himself. 


It is this portion of the book, in which the Christ is represented 
as pleading with the amazed trooper, that is most severely criti- 
cized; yet thisconstitutes the real purpose of the book, the theme 
of the discourses being the duty of mercy, justice, and sympathy 
to the native race, and the manner of them being that of parables. 
“The stream of flowery and pretentious eloquence,” is the way 
The Spectator describes this portion of the story. There is point 
and even wit in some parts of the dialog, thinks 7ke Westminster 
Review, but there is also “some fustian and a good deal of exag- 
geration.” 

The stranger shows the cruelty of persecuting the natives, de- 
nounces the great men who have brought this about, blames all 
the smaller folk who tolerate it, and tells a number of parables, 
one of which we quote, as follows: 

“There was a streamlet once: it burst forth from beneath the 


snow on a mountain’s crown; and the snow made a cove over it. 
It ran on pure and blue and clear as the sky above it. and the 
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banks of snow made its cradle. Then it came to a spot where 
the snow ended; and two ways lay before it by which it might 
journey ; one, on the mountain ridges, past rocks and stones, and 
down long sunlit slopes to the sea; and the other, down a chasm. 
And the stream hesitated; it twirled and purled, and went this 
way and went that. It mzght have been, that it would have 
forced its way past rocks and ridges and along mountain slopes, 
and made a path for itself where no path had been; the banks 
would have grown green, and the mountain daisy would have 
grown beside it; and ail night the stars would have looked at 
their faces in it; and down the long sunny slopes the sun would 
have plaved on it by day; and the wood dove would have built 
her nest in the trees beside it; and singing, singing, always sing- 
ing, it would have made its way at last to the great sea, whose 
far-off call all waters hear.” 


But the streamlet took the wrong course: 


“The rocks closed over it. Nine hundred fathoms deep, ina 
still, dark pool it lay. The green lichen hung from the rocks. 
No sunlight came there, and the stars could not look down at 
night. The pool lay still and silent. Then, because it was alive 
and could not rest, it gathered its strength together, through 
fallen earth and broken dédrzs it oozed its way silently on; and it 
crept out in a deep valley; the mountains closed it around. And 
the streamlet laughed to itself, ‘Ha, ha! I shall makea great lake 
here; a sea!’ And it oozed, and it oozed, and it filled half the 
plain. But no lake came—only agreat marsh—because there was 
no way outward, and the water rotted. The grass died out along 
its edges; and the trees dropped their leaves and rotted in the 
water; and the wood dove who had built her nest there flew up 
to the mountains, because her young ones died. And the toads 
sat on the stones and dropped their spittle in the water; and the 
reeds were yellow that grew along the edge.” 


Here is another passage from the discourse of the stranger, one 
that gives great offense to 7he Spectator. Peter is strongly at- 
tracted toward the Christ, and when told that Christ also has a 
company, Peter wishes to join, and asks if it is long since the 
company was started. Here is the reply: 

“*There is no man living who can conceive of its age,’ said the 
stranger. ‘Even here on this earth it began, when these hills 
were young, and these lichens had hardly shown their stains upon 
the rocks, and man still raised himself upward with difficulty be- 
cause the sinews in his thighs were weak. In those davs, which 
men reck not of now, man, when he hungered, fed on the flesh of 
his fellow man and found it sweet. Yet even in those days it 
came to pass that there was one whose head was higher than her 
fellows and her thought keener, and, as she picked the flesh from 
a human skull, she pondered. And so it came to pass the next 
night, when men were gathered around the fire ready to eat, that 
she stole away, and when they went to the tree where the victim 
was bound, they found him gone. And theycried one to another, 
“She, only she, has done this, who has always said, ‘I like not 
the taste of man-flesh;: men are too like me; Ican not eat them.’ 
She is mad,” they cried; “let us kill her!” .So, in those dim, 
misty times that men reck not of now, that they hardly believe 
in, that woman died. But into the heads of certain men and 
women a new thought had taken root; they said, ‘We also will 
not eat of her. There is something evil in the taste of human 
flesh.” And ever after,when the fleshpots were filled with man- 
flesh, these stood aside, and half the tribe ate human flesh and 
half not; then, as the years passed, none ate. Even in those 
days, which men reck not of now, when men fell easily upon their 
hands and knees, there were of us on the earth. And, if you 
would learn a secret, even before man trod here, in the days 
when the dicynodont bent yearningly over her young, and the 
river-horse which you find now nowhere on earth's surface, save 
buried in stone, called with love to his mate; and the birds whose 
footprints are on the rocks flew in the sunshine calling joyfully 
to one another—even in those days when man was not, the fore- 
dawn of this kingdom had broken on the earth. And still as the 
sun rises and sets and the planets journey round, we grow and 
grow.’” 


As the night draws to a close, Christ departs, leaving Peter a 
changed man. In the words of a fellow trooper : 


“He’s never been quite right since that time he got lost and 
spent the night out on the koppje. When we found him in the 
morning he was in a kind of dead sleep; we couldn’t wake him ; 
yet it wasn’t cold enough for him to have been frozen. He's 
never been the same man since; queer, you know; giving his 
rations away to the colored boys, and letting the other fellows 
have his dot of brandy at night; and keeping himself sort of 
apart to himself, you know. The other fellows think he’s got a 
touch of fever on, caught wandering about in the long grass that 
day. But I don’t think it’s that; I think it’s being alone in the 
veld that’s got hold of him. Man, have you ever been out like 
that, alone in the veld, night and day, and not a soul to speak to? 
I have; and I tell you, if I’d been left there three days longer I''! 
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have gone mad or turned religious. Man, it’s the nights, with 
the stars up above you, and the dead still all around. And you 
think, and think, and think! You remember all kinds of things 
you've never thought of for years and years. I used to talk to 
myself at last, and make believe it was another man. I was out 
seven days; and he was only out one night. But I think it's the 
loneliness that got hold of him. Man, those stars are awful; and 
that stillness that comes toward morning !” 


Then comes a quarrel between Peter and his captain over the 
treatment of a starving native who has been caught and is to be 
shot. Peter pleads for the man’s life, and the story closes with 
a tragic ending. 


In conclusion we quote what 7he Atheneum says of the story 
as a whole, which the reviewer considers “a remarkable literary 
achievement.” He says: 


““Trooper Peter Halket’ does not compete with ‘The Story of 
an African Farm’ either as a narrative or as a study of charac- 
ters, but it is, in our opinion, superior in workmanship. In spite 
of occasional blemishes, and the impossibility of its central figure 
being presented in all the dignity proper to the conception, it is 
a really powerful and most impressive picture of the struggle be- 
tween the forces of good and evil, Christian obligations and the 
ways of Mammon, as it has shown itself to Mrs. Schreiner from 
her Kimberley point of view. Changing the term, it is, taken as 
a whole, a well-sustained and eloquent parable, and several of 
the minor parables contained in it are told with rare grace of style 
and vigor of expression. -. Perfection in a piece of work so 
daring was unattainable; that she has succeeded so far in hand- 
ling such difficult material, in blending the boldest idealism with 
the most matter-of-fact realism, is surprising and gratifying. 
The pathos of her sketch, and the skill and delicacy with which 
she has drawn her outlines and filled them in, are notable; the 
signs of bathos and clumsiness are few.” 


THE BLIGHT ON THE DRAMA. 


N R. WILLIAM ARCHER, the well-known London critic, 

laments, in the last number of 7he Fortnightly Review, 
that the late cheerful outlook of the English drama has met with 
a blight. 

At the time when there was reaso1 to believe the so-called res- 
toration school of Goldsmith and Sheridan was being emulated, 
the horizon darkened. Legitimate dramatists, who looked to the 
future of dramatic literature, were put to flight. 

“The Benefit of the Doubt,” “an original play of sterling and 
brilliant ability,” was routed by “ Trilby,” “‘an American boom,” 
which is characterized as an innocent fairy-tale for grown-up 
children. 

Then came “The Sign of the Cross,” “a craze ten times more 
hurtful than the ‘Trilby’ mania,” and “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“a pleasant but empty romanticism.” 

Musical farces of a very ephemeral sort filled in the interim. 
No serious drama was produced. The entire dramatic harvest of 
1896 was summed upin Messrs. Parker and Carson's “* Rosemary.” 

It is plain that such a dearth is due to the sensational produc- 
tions that have captivated audiences and proved successes of a 
substantial nature to managers. 

The intelligence and skill of the mature dramatist are not in de- 
mand; younger and unknown writers strive in vain for a hearing. 

Fortunately there is another side to this story. It is not im- 
probable that the very causes which have ministered to such a 
State of things will be instrumental in bringing about a much- 
desired reaction. 

In the first place there were natural causes to account for the 
apparent failure of the really serious drama of the last year. 
Either it was an inherent fault in the play itself, some failure of 
uniformity in the caste or the acting, or some unfortunate choice 
in the theater of presentation. 

A glance at the fate of the five good plays within the period 
under review determines this to be the fact. 

They are “The Benefit of the Doubt,” “The Divided Way,” 
“Michael and His Lost Angel,” ‘The Rogue’s Comedy,” and 
“The Greatest of These.” 

This proves that there is no revolution in the popular taste. 
“Not until the public has wantonly rejected a uniformly strong 
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play, evenly well acted at a popular theater, can we admit of a 
general distaste for serious drama,” says the writer. 

In the absence of such conditions, this same public may be 
counted upon to flock to hear a charming romanticism or a 
cleverly picturesque story. 

The theatrical public demands amusement, and will take what- 
ever is offered them provided it is thoroughly good of its kind. 

For all plays that can properly be so classed “there is always a 
public if it is not Ae public. ” 

As to the romantic revival, of which so much has been said, it 
at least exists in the minds of managers and newspaper critics, 
which is enough to give it prestige if it does not make itareality. 

From Mr. Archer’s viewpoint, the success of “A Prisoner of 
Zenda” and “ Under the Red Robe” by no means proves that peo- 
ple in their playgoing are anxious above all things to forget the 
realities of life in ideal emotions and picturesque surroundings. 
They take what is provided for them, and the supply begets the 
demand. 


A New Novelist in Finland.—The English journals 
have discovered in Pietari Paivarinta, the Finnish novelist, a 
writer of remarkable power. 

They compare him with Ibsen, Turgeneff, and Tolstoi, be- 
lieving him the representative portrayer of a people still farther 
to the north than those depicted by his contemporaries. 

Therefore we shall all doubtless soon be reading “ Pentti and 
Juka,” which is the first of the author's work to be introduced to 
literary London. 

The story is one from a little volume entitled “Pictures from 
Life,” recently translated into French. A correspondent to the 
New York Hera/d has found this book altogether refreshing in 
its simplicity and freedom from affectation of every sort. They 
are tales of a rugged existence in the land of long night and 
strong cold—the hopes and fears of a sturdy race subject to the 
same heartbreaks as humanity in more favored latitudes. 

Unlike most of the stories, “Pentti and Juka” is one of ro- 
mance, made impressive by the element of courage. 

Pietari Paivarinta, now seventy years old, has long been known 
in his native country. A brief sketch of his life in a recent num- 
ber of the Revue Bleue states that he is much honored by the 
peasants, whose life he perfectly understands. One of his books, 
“A Description of Domestic Existence,” was published by the 
Finland Society for the better instruction of the people. 

From a childhood of direst poverty, he passed to the solitary 
life of a peasant, experiencing doubtless much of the hope and 
despair, joy and sorrow with which he surrounds his humble 
heroes. 

He wrote newspaper articles in the mean time, and at the age 
of forty published a book, called “Episodes of the Great War,” 
which made for him a name. Since then his other writings have 
added continually to his local fame. It is doubtful, however, if 
he ever gave much thought to the great southern country that is 
now doing him homage. 

Contrary to the custom among his countrymen, he has never 
written in Russian or French, his aim being always to uphold 
the Finnish national language. 


NOTES. 


IN discussing where Kipling got his title ‘‘The Seven Seas,’ Nathan 
Haskell Dole writes to the Boston 7ranscripé calling attention to the fol- 
lowing lines from Fitzgerald’s “ Rubéiyat of Omar Khayyam”: 


‘When you and I behind the Veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last ; 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Seven Seas should heed a pebble cast.’ 


The Persian term Seven Seas (‘‘Heft Kulzum”’) is the title of a Persian 
dictionary and grammar containing mary Persian poems. 


A LETTER from Robert Louis Stevenson to Dr. Bakewell is published 
in the Napier (New Zealand) Datly Telegraph. It is dated at Vailima, 
August 7 [1894], ani closes as follows: “I may tell you my average of 
work in favorable circumstances is far greater than you suppose: from six 
o'clock till eleven at latest [s7c- least ?], and often till twelve, and again in 
the afternoon from two to four. My hand is quite destroyed, as you may 
perceive to-day—to a really unusual extent. I can sometimes write a 
decent fist stili; but I have just returned with my arms all stung from 
three hours’ work in the cacao,” 
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SCIENCE. 


A NEW METHOD OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


E are being overrun with methods of color photography 
lately ; the only trouble with them is that most of them 
are not, properly speaking, color-photography at all, and that the 
one or two that seem to fall properly under this heading have not 
reached the practical stage. In fact we have not yet reached the 
point where we can photographically reproduce the colors of 
natural objects with the same degree of accuracy that we now 
obtain in the reproduction of their forms and their light and 
shade—perhaps we shall never reach it. ‘The latest aspirants for 
honors in this direction, Dr. Dansac and M. Chassagne, whose 
process has received considerable notice of late in the daily press, 
do not claim that their method is ateal color photography, but 
rather one for treating a photographic print in such a way that 
it can “automatically paint itself.” With an eye to financial re- 
sults they keep most of their process secret, but the testimony of 
competent witnesses seems to leave no doubt that they have done 
what they claim, and their results may be important, commer- 
cially and artistically. On February 24, Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood read before the Society of Arts in London a paper on this 
new process, part of which we quote below, as printed in 7%e 
Scientific American (March 13) : 


“The process, so far as we know it, is as follows: A negative 
is taken on an ordinary gelatin plate which has been prepared by 
treatment with a solution, the ingredients of which are unknown. 
The negative thus obtained shows no trace of color, and appears 
in all respects like any other photographic negative. From ita 
print is taken on ordinary albumenized silver paper, which has 
been treated with the before-mentioned solution; or if a trans- 
parency is desired, on a gelatin plate prepared in the same man- 
ner as that which was used for the negative. This print shows 
no trace of color either by reflected or transmitted light. The 
print when dry is washed over with the solution, and is afterward 
treated successively with three colored solutions—blue, green, 
and red—the operation being conducted ina bright light. As the 
solutions are applied the print gradually takes up its appropriate 
colors. 

“It is to be noted that the process is not one for the direct re- 
production of natural color. It is rather one for treating a pho- 
tographic print in such a way that it enables it, one might say, 
automatically to paint itself, to take up in the proper parts the 
colors which are required, rejecting them in the parts where they 
are not required. How this is effected is at present a mystery, 
and perhaps with the limited amount of information available is 
not worth while speculating upon it. How a monochrome nega- 
tive can confer on a monochrome print this power of selective 
absorption has yet to be explained. I can offer no suggestion on 
the subject. I am informed that a negative of special character 
is required to produce the colored positives, and that isall I know 
about it. 

“The results certainly are produced, and there seems no reason 
to doubt the good faith of those who state they were produced in 
the manner described. Of course when we are thus asked to 
accept facts without receiving an explanation of them, we require, 
as I said before, very strong evidence that the facts are genuine. 
Examination and experiment, so far as they have yet gone, have 
thrown no doubt on the statements made, and the inventor, I 
wish to say most distinctly, has offered every facility for inspec- 
tion so long as the secret of his materials is respected. Sufficient 
time has not elapsed for crucial tests to be made, but we may 
reasonably expect that the process will stand those tests as well 
as it has those to which it has been submitted. ” 


It appears that the results obtained by M. Chassagne, as exhib- 
ited before the Society, were very beautiful. Sir Henry stated, 
however, that negatives taken by himself and treated by the in- 
ventor did not turn out so well. Says Sir Henry: 


““Photographically the results we obtained were very poor; the 
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prints were extremely thin and unsatisfactory, as was not to be 
wondered at, since the negatives were taken on a dull, foggy 
day. Nevertheless they showed a great deal more than traces of 
the proper colors. A blue china vase, with a piece of red ribbon 
tied round it, and containing a bunch of flowers, was reproduced 
with perfect accuracy, tho the image was thin and faint. An 
Indian brass pot showed not only the yellow color of the brass, 
but also distinctly metallic luster. Altogether I can only say that 
the results of these experiments, so far as they went, satisfied 
myself, and I think the others who saw them, that the results 
were produced in the manner described. Were it not for the 
novelty of the process, and the difficulty of accounting for its re- 
sults, it would be accepted without hesitation. Whatever hesita- 
tion exists is, after all, but a testimony to its importance.” 


The speaker concluded as follows: 


“T have been taken to task by some of my friends for accepting 
results so remarkable without evidence more substantial. I can 
only say that I think any of you who saw the process carried out 
would have arrived at the conclusions at which I arrived. 

“In a secret process such as this it does not seem worth while 
to speculate, because it is a waste of time guessing how results 
are produced that we may expect to have fully described to us in 
a short time.” 


TWO OR MORE PERSONS IN ONE. 


rs: a single individual possess more than one personality ? 

In other words, can he be two persons successively, or even 
two at once? The answer to this question obviously depends on 
our definition of the words “person” and “personality,” but most 
modern students of somnambulism, hypnotism, and the obscure 
psychical phenomena allied to them, are convinced that we may 
give to these words a definition corresponding accurately to the 
sense in which they are ordinarily understood and yet answer the 
question in the affirmative. Certainly a person who in one state 
has an entirely different character from that which he has in an- 
other state, and who remembers in the first state nothing at all of 
what he did in the second, is to all intents and purposes two per- 
sons. Ina recent work (“Alterations of Personality”) M. Alfred 
Binet, the eminent French expert, has detailed recent observation 


and study of these interesting cases, and in an article in App/e- 
ton’s Popular Science Monthly (February), entitled “ Plural 
States of Being,” some of the most striking facts therein given are 
set forth byhim. We give below extracts from thisarticle. Says 
M. Binet, speaking of ordinary somnambulism, or so-called 
“sleep-walking” : 


“Authors are not as yet entirely agreed upon the nature of this 
sleep-walking, but the general tendency of the day is to admit 
that it covers a mass of irregular phenomena which resemble one 
another in appearance only, being really auite distinct in nature. 
In these phenomena we may see an example of double personal- 
ity. These noctambulists are two persons. The person who 
rises in the night is entirely distinct from the one who is awake 
during the day, since the latter has no knowledge or memory of 
anything that has happened during the night. But it is not pos- 
sible to make an adequate analysis of this state; the elements are 
too obscure. 

“Another form of natural somnambulism is ‘daytime’ som- 
nambulism, or vigilambulism, and concerns hysterical patients 
who possess, besides their normal and regular life, another psy- 
chological existence or second state, so to speak, of which they 
retain no memory in their normal condition. ‘The peculiar char- 
acteristic of this second state is that it constitutes a complete psy- 
chological existence ; the subject lives the everyday life, his mind 
is alive to all ideas and perceptions, and he is not delirious. Un- 
informed persons would never know that the subject is in a state 
of somnambulism. 

“The state of somnambulism is artificially induced in hypno- 
tism, which may be brought about in a large variety of ways, in 
all of which there are reasons for supposing the psychological 
causes play the larger part. When one now comes to define som- 
nambulism from the psychological point of view he sees at once 
that it constitutes a new mode of mental existence. The old 
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mesmerists were quite right when they described it as a second 
personality. 

“Two fundamental elements constitute personality—memory 
and character. In the latter respect, as to character, induced 
somnambulism is not perhaps always clearly distinguishable from 
the waking state. It frequently happens that the somnambulist 
does not relinquish the character that he had before he was put 
to sleep. The reasons are manifold. This does not, however, 
hold for the second elements of personality—memory. It has 
long been said that memory supplies the chief sign by which the 
new state may be distinguished from the normal state. The 
somnambulist shows, in fact, a curious modification in the range 
of his memory; . . . first, the subject recalls during his waking 
state none of the events which happened during somnambulism ; 
and second, on the other hand, when put in the somnambulistic 
state he may remember not only the previous somnambulistic 
states, but also events belonging to his waking state. . 

‘‘A second form of the phenomenon of double personality is the 
coexistence of the two egos, which is presented in two cases. 
The first is hysterical insensibility. If a part of a person’s body 
is insensible, he 1s not aware of what happens to it; and, on the 
other hand, the nervous centers in relation with this insensible 
region may continue to act, as is the case in hysteria. The re- 
sult is that certain actions, more often simple, but sometimes very 
complicated, can be performed subconsciously by a hysterical 
patient; further, these actions may have a psychical nature and 
show intellectual processes distinct from those of the subject, thus 
constituting a second ego, which coexists with the first. 

“A second condition that may occasion the division of con- 
sciousness is the concentration of attention onasingle thing. The 
result of this state of concentration is that the mind is absorbed 
to the exclusion of other things, and to such a degree insensible 
that the way is opened for automatic actions; and these actions, 
becoming more complicated, as in the preceding case, may as- 
sume a psychical nature and establish intelligences of a parasitic 
kind, existing side by side with the normal personality, which is 
not aware of them.” 


This last-mentioned case is the one that most interests us, for 
it is the one that most nearly concerns us; any one who has ever 
been seized with fits of “absence of mind” can recollect many in- 
stances. in his own case, where two personalities coexisted in 
himself—one of them being engaged, we will say, in deep 
thought, the other, whose actions alone were visible to the out- 
side world, performing some ridiculousact. It is these secondary 
or “parasitic” personalities, as M. Binet calls them, that are re- 
sponsible for the ludicrous stories told of absent-minded philoso- 
phers or mathematicians. The mental states of a person thus 
distracted and of one suffering from hysteria are much alike from 
certain points of view. Says M. Binet: 

“One can not pay attention to certain things without being dis- 
tracted from others. The likeness of distraction and enesthesia 
has been mentioned. An hysterical patient whose arm is insensi- 
ble finds himself in very nearly the same state of mind as if he 
never thought of his arm, or as if he were indifferent to it, or as if 
he had concentrated the power of his attention on other things. 
So we may try experiments with it. Profiting by the state 
produced, one has only to approach from behind and pronounce 
some words in a low voice to place himself in relation with the 
unconscious person. The sentence is not heard by the principal 
personality, whose mind is elsewhere, but the unconscious person 
hears it and acts upon it. The identity of the secondary ego con- 
stituted during anesthesia or distraction with the somnambulistic 
ego has been established in experiments by M. Paul Janet.” 


In the same way the abstracted philosopher may answer ques- 
tions put to him, and still go on with his train of thought, pro- 
foundly unconscious, in his normal self, of what his secondary 
self has been saying. But M. Binet tells us that the normal man 
need not hope to rival the diseased one, so far as secondary per- 


sonalities are concerned. He says: 


“What are called unconscious movements of healthy subjects 
and the various reactions of the secondary personalities of hys- 
terical patients are really identical, but differ in extent, in exter- 
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nal circumstance, or in degree of development; and healthy sub- 
jects may present special conditions of mind that tend to bring on 
mental disintegration, as when attention is divided among a great 
many subjects or when it is intensely concentrated on one thing 
and distracted as to all others; but the unconsciousness thus pro- 
duced does not reach the degree of development attained in hys- 
terical persons and is not as brilliant. It will not spontaneously 
write letters and confessions, but is still something positively 
existing.” 





X-RAY PICTURES WITHOUT THE X RAYS. 


HE accompanying picture of coins and keys enclosed in a 
dark receptacle seems familiar enough. One would say it 
was one of the earlier attempts with the X rays; but it is not. It 


was taken with Becquerel rays, that is, the invisible rays that 





PHOTOGRAPH WITH BECQUEREL OR PHOSPHORESCENT RAYS. 


proceed, along with visible ones, from so-called phosphorescent 
substances—substances that shine in the dark after being exposed 
to light. The photographer was Professor McKissick, of Auburn, 
Ala., and his methods are thus described in 7he Electrical En- 


gineer: 


“To take the pictures the articles were placed in contact with 
the sensitive plate, and the substance, after exposure to sunlight 
for two hours, sprinkled over the plate-holder. The whole was 
then enveloped in a dark cloth, so as to prevent the action of any 
external light on the plate. The plates used were ‘slow.’ Ordi- 
nary developer was used, and in some of the experiments the de- 
velopment required an exceedingly long time. . Avery pecu- 
liar property of this radiation is that generally more than one 
image of an object is produced on the plate (altho the object is in 
contact with the plate). In one negative Professor McKissick 
noticed as many as five images of one object, and sometimes on 
the same negative there would be two images of one object and 
only one of another object only two inches away.” 


The best results, we are told, were obtained with ordinary 
powdered sugar. 


Fish as Food.—Fish is regarded by Sir Henry Thompson 
as in many cases a preferable food to meat. In /vod and Feed- 


zng he thus expresses his views on the subject : 


“For the sedentary man, whatever his calling in life, whose 
engagements permit him take only to just that moderate amount 
of muscular exercise which is in all circumstances essential to 
health ; for a great proportion of women whose habits mostly are 
not, and often can not be active, the nutritive elements afforded 
by fish admirably supply an important part of the wants of the 
body. The moderate amount of flesh-forming material present 
in fish, and in a form which entails little labor on the digestive 
organs (for most persons certainly eat less fish than meat) and 
the facility with which fish may be associated with other elements 
—some fatty matters, with cereals and vegetables, as well as 
fruits—place it in the first rank of foods in that mixed dietary 
which is so suitable to those who lead more or less the kind of 
life referred to. I by no means say that it should supersede the 
use of meat altogether, altho it may do so sometimes with advan- 
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tage—a point only to be determined in each individual instance 
after some observation and experiment. For in all cases it is to 
be remembered that no man who has habitually eaten meat two 
or three times daily can at once exchange it for fish and cereals or 
vegetables without some discomfort, to say the least. All radi- 
cal changes in diet, even in the right direction, require to be 
gradually made. The stomach conforms slowly when long ac- 
customed to deal with highly nitrogenized animal food, to the 
task of deriving from unaccustomed materials the support neces- 
sary to the body.” 





THE HANDLING OF COAL AND ASHES BY 
MACHINERY. 


i very many large boiler-houses the furnaces are now fed 

with coal mechanically instead of being supplied with it a 
shovelful at a time by gangs of stokers, and the ashes are carried 
away by similar means. In other words, the principle of the 
“self-feeder,” long favorably known in the household, is here 


applied on a huge scale. The accompanying illustration, taken 
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A COAL AND ASH HANDLING PLANT. 

from The Railway Review, March 6, shows one way of accom- 
plishing this result. 
from the same source. 


We quote a few paragraphs of explanation 
Says The Review: 


“The handling of coal and ashes by mechanical means is now 
regarded as essential in all well-designed boiler-houses of large 
plants. Plants which are not so equipped are easily recognized 
by dirtiness and by the large item on the expense account for 
shoveling coal and carrying away the ashes. 

“In the Hawthorne Avenue power-house of the North Chicago 
street-railway company, a view of a portion of the boiler-room 
which is shown herewith, the coal is delivered by wagons to the 
coal-storage space beneath the sidewalk. From here it is drawn 
as needed into conveyors discharging into an elevator at the end 
of the room, which in turn delivers the coal into a horizontal con- 
veyor running over the cylindrical coal-tanks shown in the illus- 
tration. Each tank, of which there are ten, holds 25 tons. The 
capacity of the machinery is 4o tons of nut coal per hour. The 
ashes are drawn through discharge gates, from hoppers in the 
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basement under the boilers into a tilting-car, and run over a 
track to either end of the room, where link-belt elevators raise 
them to storage-pockets at the ends of the building, from whence 
they are drawn finally to wagons or scows and carried away.” 


IS WOMAN’S BRAIN INFERIOR TO MAN’S? 


HIS question has been answered in various ways, and there 

has been a good deal of acrimonious discussion on the sub- 

ject. In arecent issue of Se//-Culture Dr. H. S. Drayton tells 

us that while woman's brain is smaller than man’s it is larger in 

proportion to the total weight of the body and is more finely or- 

ganized, so that, in his opinion, honors are about even. Says 
Dr. Drayton: 


“At the outset it can be said that so far as the constitution of 
the brain elements in themselves is concerned, there is nothing 
that warrants opinion regarding any defect as such to be set to 
the account of woman. Using the language of Prof. Ludwig 
Biichner: ‘Neither the chemical nor the physical examination of 
the brain by means of the microscope has yet shown any real dif- 
ference between the two species of brains by which any distinc- 
tion of functional capacity can be discovered.’ 

“There are some authorities who claim that on the score of 
quality, on the fineness and delicacy of her general constitution, 
woman may assert a comparative superiority. Prof. G. B. Briihl, 
of Vienna, for instance, in his paper on ‘Woman’s Brain, Wo- 
man’s Mind,’ appears to think that the absence of difference in 
their tissue elements implies the absolute intellectual equality of 
the sexes. These writers do not throw out of view the fact of 
the smaller size of the feminine head and brain, but argue on the 
basis of comparative relations. 

“There has been much weighing and measuring of crania to 
determine the ratio of sex difference, but, as should be expected, 
no precise standard has been obtained. 

“If we were to limit ourselves to the question of weight or size 
alone in the attempt to determine mental capacity, great injustice 
would be done. Yet there are many physiologists, or writers on 
brain capacity, who stickle for the four or five ounces of over- 
weight in the male brain as a positive determination of its 
superiority, and apparently forget that in all examinations of 
nerve property, its structure, as to quality and health, should be 
taken into consideration. 

“In typical womanhood the general physiology is smaller and 
finer, the nervous system especially being more delicate and sym- 
metrical. In proportion to her weight, however, the brain of 
woman is somewhat heavier, so that putting the two things to- 
gether, it may be claimed, as a reasonable conclusion, and not a 
concession of gallantry, that woman, so far as the brain and ner- 
vous system are concerned, is very nearly, if not absolutely, upon 
the same plane with her masculine counterpart. ” 


CAN THE HAIR TURN WHITE FROM 
FRIGHT? 


HE man whose hair has “turned white in a single night” 
from fear or under strong emotion used to figure exten- 
sively in stories and popular tradition. The possibility of his 
existence has been denied by some, but cases of the kind are too 
well-authenticated to be thrown aside. A contributor to Cosmos 
(Paris, February 27) detaiJs some recent investigations that have 
been made on the subject, and gives us a physiological explana- 
tion of the process. This contributor, who signs himself “L. 


M.,” says: 


“Toward the age of forty years, sometimes a little earlier, the 
hair begins to turn gray. This grayness appears at first in the 
region of the temples, where threads of silver mingle with the 
hairsand their number increases day by day; the head turns gray 
and then whitens. It is a phenomenon of vital regression, com- 
mon to mammals and to many animal species. Brown-Séquard 
has studied its mechanism. The hair turns gray progressively 
and slowly, but the isolated whitening of a single hair is gener- 
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ally rapid and may take place in one night. This observation of 
the celebrated physiologist gives some credit to the stories of 
rapid and even sudden whitening of the hair, told by divers au- 
thors. If normally a single hair can whiten in a few hours, it is 
not difficult to explain that in certain determinate cases the thing 
can take place with a lock of hair, or even over the whole head. 

“M. Féré has cited an instance of this in Le Progrés medical 
[January 23, 1897] and has referred us to the facts published in 
his well-known work on ‘The Pathology of the Emotions’ [Paris, 
1892]. 

“His memoir has given several authors the opportunity to 
recall their own observations on the subject, and we shall cite a 
few cases that seem to bear the stamp of authenticity. 

“Dr. Parry, in the Dublin J/edical Press, May 8, 1861, gives 
the following instance: 

“On February 19, 1859, the command of General Franks, oper- 
ating in the southern part of the kingdom of Oude, had an en- 
gagement near the village of Chamba with a body of rebels; 
several of the enemy were taken prisoners; one of them, a Sepoy 
of the Bengal army, aged about fifty-four years, was led before 
the authorities to be questioned. I then had occasion, says Parry, 
to observe in this man, at the very moment when they took place, 
the events that I propose to relate: 

““The prisoner seemed for the first time to be conscious of his 
danger when, deprived of his uniform and completely nude, he 
saw himself surrounded by soldiers. He then began to tremble 
violently, terror and despair were depicted on his face, and, tho 
he responded to the questions addressed to him, he seemed actu- 
ally stupefied by fear. Then, under our very eyes and in the 
space of scarcely a half-hour, his hair, which we had seen was a 
brilliant black, turned gray uniformly over his whole head. A 
sergeant who had made him prisoner cried out, “ He is turning 
gray,” and so called our attention to this singular phenomenon, 
which we, as well as many others, were then able to follow in all 
its phases. The discoloration of the hair took place gradually, 
but it became complete and general in the short space of time 
already mentioned.’ 

“With this so precise observation we may compare the asser- 
tion of Bichat, who saw one of his friends grow quite white in the 
space of a single night, after having experienced a violent emo- 
tion. 

“The unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette grew almost en- 
tirely gray during the night preceding her execution. 

“Moleschott relates that Louis Sforza grew entirely white in the 
night following his defeat and capture, after his campaign against 
Louis XII. 

“A Dutch physician, Junius, tells of a nobleman of high rank 
who, being condemned to be beheaded, grew gray in one night. 

“The same thing happened to the Seigneur de St. Vallier, 
father of Diana of Poitiers, while Guarini, professor of Greek at 
Verona, grew gray alleat once on learning of the loss at sea of a 
chest of manuscripts that was coming from Constantinople. 

“Thompson cites the case of a workman at York, who, having 
fallen from a high building that /he was repairing, succeeded in 
holding on to the gutter with one hand. He was rescued, but 
not until his hair had turned white. 

“The cases in which the change of color is not instantaneous, 
but is very rapid, appear to be most frequent. Bichat relates 
several. . 

“Emotional grayness seems to be favored by pressure; when 
after the shock the subject remains during some time with his 
head resting on his hand or his arm, the compressed part is often 
the only one affected, or at least is particularly affected. A case 
of this kind was related several years ago to M. Féré by one of 
his patients whose father was a physician. . . . Young O——, 
then aged five years, was in a carriage with his mother when the 
horseranaway. Hewasgreatly frightened, but suffered no phys- 
ical injury. Two days afterward he had an eruption all over his 
body, without fever; . . . eight days after the accident it was 
seen that the child had, on the hair of the right side of his head, 
five white spots, whose position and form corresponded to the 
prints of five fingers, and the mother remembered that she had 
held her hand on the head of her child in this position in endeav- 
oring to protect him. The change of color of the hair was perma- 
nent, the spots even increased in size; at present (ten years later) 
the largest, which is the nearest to the forehead and corresponds 
to the position of the thumb, has nearly the size of a two-franc 
piece.” 
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After citing several more curious and well-authenticated cases 
of the kind, including some in which grayness was brought on by 
an apoplectic stroke, the author concludes as follows : 


“This grayness following an apoplectic stroke is analogous to 
the cases that have an emotional cause. ‘These last are not abso- 
lutely unheard of among animals. Thus Thompson tells, accord- 
ing to Young, of a blackbird which had been surprised in its cage 
by a cat, and which, when it was rescued, was found lying on 
its back and covered with sweat; its feathers fell off and grew 
in perfectly white. A gray linnet was once seized in its cage by 
a drunken man who tore its feathers off; the little creature lived, 
but his feathers grew in again white. 

“When the hair whitens, the phenomena that take place are 
easily understood, and they have been made a special study by 
Pincus. The quantity of air contained normally in the hair-cav- 
ity increases, and at the same time there disappears or diminishes 
a pigmented oil that is secreted by the hair-follicles, and that 
gives to each hair its characteristic color. It is well known what 
influence the nervous system has on the secretions and, in gen- 
eral, on the sebaceous glands; it would be surprising if those of 
the hair should escape this influence, and so the sudden whiten- 
ing of the hair, whose possibility has sometimes been denied, is 
explained easily from the physiologist’s point of view.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


A New Theory of Gases.—A new dynamical theory of 

the constitution of gases has been advanced by S. J. Corrigan in 
a work published in St. Paul, Minn., entitled ‘The Constitution 
and Functions of Gases.” According to the received theory the 
molecules of a gas are conceived to be in continual motion, and 
the pressure exerted by a gas is due to “bombardment” by mil- 
lions of these flying molecules. Mr. Corrigan regards the mole- 
cule as being at rest and composed of a very large number of 
atoms, which continually describe orbits about its center with 
great velocities. These orbits increase in size asthe gas becomes 
rarer, and the pressure of the gas is proportional to the angular 
velocity of the atoms in their orbits. ‘The author has carried out 
his hypothesis on correct scientific principles and seems to have 
made a valuable contribution to physics. Says a reviewer in 
Nature (February 25): “The author certainly makes his theory 
satisfactorily account for some of the properties of gases. 
Tho we may not agree with many of [his] assumptions, the fact 
remains that an interesting dynamical theory has been advanced 
which accounts for some phenomena not explained by any other 
theory; and for those who may be interested in speculations in 
regard to the nature and constitution of the gases and the ether, 
the book is well worth reading.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE Wisconsin supreme court has declared compulsory vaccination to 
be unconstitutional, because it may be objected to as a matter of conscience, 
and to enforce it might therefore intertere with religious liberty. 


“ THE first census of the Russian Empire was completed on February 9,” 
says Science, ‘* The work has been in preparation for several years past, 
being carried out with the aid of the statistical committees and the Imperial 
Geographical Society. The inevitable difficulties, due to the vastness of 
the empire and the diversified character of the people, have been increased 
by their ignorance and superstition. They are said to fear not only fresh 
taxes, but also a reintroduction of serfdom.” 


‘** AMONG tne more recent applications of radiography,” says Wilson's 
Photographic Magazine, “is its usefulness in detecting adulterations in 
drugs and foodstuffs. In the Annales de Pharmacie Dr. Ferdinand Ranwez 
gives the results of experiments with the X rays to detect impurities in 
saffron. The plan adopted was to wrap a gelatinobromid plate in black 
paper, place the saffron on this on the same side as the sensitive film, and 
allow the rays to act for four minutes, afterward developing and fixing in 
the usual manner. The presence of barium sulfate, potassium nitrate, 
and similar adulterants may thus be sharply indicated in the resulting 
radiograph.”’ 


Modern Medicine is waging an unrelenting warfare on the oyster. It 
says: ‘*A creature whose diet consists of the offal of the ocean, and which 
dines upon material so filthy and noxious in character that it requires the 
unceasing activity of a liver constituting nearly one-half the bulk of its 
body to protect it from impending death, can under no circumstances be 
fit for use as a human aliment. . . . There is but one means which ¢an be 
safely relied upon for protection against infection from this source, viz., 
to discard the oyster from our bill of fare. It may be a wholesome and 
proper food for cormorants, fish-hawks, and turkey buzzards, but science 
as well as nature and analogy is now teaching us that the human stomach 
was never intended to be a sepulcher for scavengers.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CHRIST AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


MPELLED, doubtless, by the effect of Dr. Abbott’s series of 
sermons on “The Bible as Literature,” Rev. Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends (Congregationalist), also of Brooklyn, has been deliv- 
ering a series of addresses designed, apparently, to counteract the 
effect of Dr. Abbott’s conclusions upon the public mind. Dr. 
Behrends is credited with occupying a position midway between 
the literalists and the liberals in Bible interpretation, and tho he 
was of those who united in passing a resolution deploring the 


REV. A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 


effect of Dr. Abbott’s teachings, he deplores equally the whole- 
sale charges of irreverence and infidelity with which some have 
assailed the “higher critics.” 

In a sermon preached by Dr. Behrends and revised for publica- 
tion in Christian Work (February 25), he defines the terms “lower 
criticism” and “higher criticism,” and regrets their use. The 
“jower criticism” should properly be called textual criticism, its 
object being, by comparison of manuscripts and versions, to re- 
produce as nearly as possible the original text. The “higher crit- 
icism” should be called literary and historical criticism, its object 
being to determine when and by whom the various books of the 
Bible were written and whether they are independent treatises or 
drawn from older sources. 

The first criticism made by Dr. Behrends upon the “higher 
critics” is that in many cases they depend too much upon mere 
literary analysis, being wanting too often in exact and compre- 
hensive historical knowledge, and minimizing the results of arch- 
eology. The treatment accorded by them tothe Pentateuch, tradi- 
tion being entirely silenced, leaves us in a hopeless muddle. 
There is alwaysa kernel of historical truth in tradition, and it must 
be given due weight. The burden of proof is upon the one deny- 
ing. He must show that in detail and as a whole the traditional 
view is false. 

Dr. Behrends is impressed with “the industry, learning, sincer- 
ity, and reverence” of many of the higher critics, but impeaches 
them as often lacking in the judicial temper. He hails with joy 
the return to this temper shown by Professor Buhl, of Leipsic, in 
an extract quoted in the sermon to the effect that the Jews must 
be held the best authority on the question of the Old-Testament 
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canon, and that the frequent charges of serious corruption are 
discredited by the acceptance of the books of the present canon 
not only by the scribes but by the people themselves as a true 
reflection of their spiritual life. Dr. Behrends then comes to the 
attitude of Christ toward the Old Testament, which he treats as 
follows : 


“There is one fact which remains fixed and historically assured 
in the bewildering debate, and which is of supreme and decisive 
importance to the Christian believer. Canon Driver is most em- 
phatic in the statement that the same canon of historical criticism 
which ‘authorizes the assumption of tradition in the Old Testa- 
ment forbids it in the New,’ and that ‘the facts of our Lord’s life 
on which the fundamental truths of Christianity depend can not 
be anything else than strictly historical.’ But the New Testa- 
ment, and even the first three Gospels alone, will give us the 
present Old Testament with our Lord’s indorsement of it as 
Scripture. ‘That will be enough for the plain Christian. He will 
conclude that he can not do better than to use his Old Testament, 
as Christ used it, and that he need not hesitate to do so. 

“The substantial identity, I am prepared tc say practically ab- 
solute identity, of the present Hebrew Old Testament with the 
Old Testament as Christ knew it, is one of the clearest outstand- 
ing facts in the critical controversy. The debate for the most 
part concerns the period between Ezra, 450 B.c., to Moses, 1491 
B.C., a little over a thousand years, whose contemporaneous me- 
morials have perished in the ruthless wars of the captivities and 
in the destruction of the temple by the Roman soldiers. But 
it is equally clear that long before the birth of Christ the present 
books of the Old Testament were regarded as Scripture and in- 
spired; were read regularlyin the synagogs; were classified as 
‘Law, Prophets, and Psalms,’ bound up in rolls and jealously 
guarded, and were studied with a veneration bordering upon 
superstition. The evidence is ample, massive, and overwhelm- 
ing. Soon after the destruction of Jerusalem the learned Jewish 
rabbis established a colony and organized a famous school at 
Jamnia, which continued in existence for sixty years; and here, 
soon after the year 70, the present number and names of the 
books of the Old Testament were formally and officially promul- 
gated. The list names twenty-four books and includes every 
book in our present collection; and it includes only these. The 
difference between our list of thirty-nine books and the Hebrew 
list, wrich contains only twenty-four, is accounted for by the fact 
that in the Hebrew list I. and II. Samuel appear as one book, I. 
and II. Kings as one book, I. II. Chronicles as one book, Ezra 
and Nehemiah as one book, and the twelve minor propkets as one 
book. The difference is purely one of numerical notation; the 
actual contents are identical. 

“Josephus, writing sixty years after Christ’s death, about the 
year go, gives the number and the classes of the Old-Testament 
books, and speaks of them as long recognized and inspired. The 
passage has often been quoted and is found in his tract against 
Apion, the eighth chapter of the first book. 
worth inserting : 


. The passage is 


“*For we have not an innumerable multitude of books among us, dis- 
agreeing from and contradicting each other (as the Greeks have), but only 
twenty-two books, which contain the records of all past times, which are 
justly believed to be divine. And of them five belong to Moses, which 
contain his laws, and the tradition of the origin of mankind until his 
death. The interval of time was little less than 3,000 years. But as to the 
time from the death of Moses till the reign of Artaxerxes, King of Persia, 
who reigned after Xerxes, the prophets, who were after Moses, wrote down 
what was done in their time in thirteen books. The remainlng four books 
contain hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human life. How 
firmly we have given credit to these books of our own nation is evident by 
what we do; for during so many ages as have already elapsed no one hath 
been so bold as either to add anything to them or take anything from 
them, or to make any change in them ; but it is become natural to all Jews, 
immediately and from their very birth, to esteem these books to contain 
divine doctrines, and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, willingly to 
die for them. For it is no new thing for our captives, many of them in 
number, and frequently in time, to be seen to endure racks and death of all 
kinds upon the theaters, that they may not be obliged to say one word 
against our laws, or the records that contain them ; whereas there are none 
at all among the Greeks who would undergo the least harm on that account ; 
no, nor in the case if all the writings that are among them were t»> be 
destroyed.’ 


“Josephus here speaks for himself and for the nation. He cer- 
tainly could not be mistaken on that point. He was the most 
learned and influential Jew of his time, and he was anything but 
a strict constructionist. It may be that the Bible is a forgery, 
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and it may be that the Declaration of American Independence is 
a forgery; but the statement of Josephus proves conclusively that 
our present Old Testament was regarded in his day with such 
veneration that men were prepared to die for their faith in it, and 
that for many generations before his time it had not been tam- 
pered with. The nation, according to his testimony, as early as 
his own birth in the year 37, accepted the books as we now have 
them, regarded them as inspired, and affirmed the integrity of the 
text. 

““We can go back fifty years beyond Josephus. Philo, a learned 
Jew, writing during our Lord's life and immediately after, quotes 
from nearly every one of our present books, and accords them 
inspired authority.” 


The Greek translation of the Old Testament (the Septuagint), 
made by the Jewish colony in Alexandria, was finished 150 years 
before Christ and was“ accepted and authoritative.” Noneof the 
present books are missing in it, tho others (the Apocrypha) are 
included. Dr. Behrends quotes Professor Sanday in a passage 
which is termed an impressive “concession,” as voicing “the ver- 
dict of sober scholarship” on this point. The passage is as fol- 
lows: 

“The canon of the law was practically complete at the time of 
the promulgation of the Pentateuch by Ezra and Nehemiah, in 
the year 444 B.c., and that of the prophets in the course of the 
third century before Christ. As to the closing of the third group, 
there is perhaps more room for difference of opinion. Acommon 
view is that the recognition of these books as Scripture would 
be no later than 100 B.c. All the books are quoted as authorita- 
tive in recorded sayings from Hillel onward.” 


And Hillel, Dr. Behrends adds, died four years before the 
Christian era. This makes incontrovertibly clear that the Scrip- 
ture to which Christ appealed is our own Old Testament, which 
was read in all the synagogs then as now, spoken of as Scripture, 
regarded as inspired, accepted and quoted by Christ as authori- 
tative. And Dr. Behrends adds: 


“ur 


The so-called higher criticism is mainly popgun business. I 
simply want to emphasize the fact that if men will use their Old 
‘Testament as Jesus Christ used His, which was the same as our 
own, to find their way to God and heaven, they may go on their 
way rejoicing, while the critics fight over their endless and profit- 
less task. It is safe to follow Him who gave His life to save us.” 


“THE CHURCH OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


5% HE movement to change the name of the Protestant Episco- 

pal Church in this country to the more general title of the 
Church of the United States has been severely criticized in vari- 
ous denominational quarters. ‘The assumption of such a title, it 
is said, would be a piece of intolerable arrogance and a mark of 
direct disrespect to other denominations, many of which are 
numerically larger than the Episcopal Church. Somuch has been 
said on these points that it is well to know some of the arguments 
on the other side and in behalf of the change. These are pre- 
sented in a concise form by a correspondent of The Living 
Church (Episcopal, Chicago). The writer declares, at the out- 
set, that the present civil title of the Episcopal Church is a hin- 
drance to its growth and to the salvation of souls. Some warrant 
for the change is found in the action of the followers of Alexander 
Campbell, who took upon themselves the name of “ Disciples of 
Christ.” Reference is also made to the religious bodies having 
the titles “Christians,” “Church of God,” and “Churches of 
Christ.” “These are Catholic, while Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Baptists, Methodists, etc., are party names which can never be 
universally approved.” From these considerations the writer 
proceeds to say: 


“This should dispose of the objection to the change, on the 
ground of ‘disrespect to other churches,’ being testimony from a 
non-Episcopal source to the more excellent way in adopting a 
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designation based on the warrant of the Word of God and the 
custom of the primitive church. 

“It goes without saying, then, in the light of the pronounced 
conservatism of all legislation of the church for the past hundred 
years, that the name which will best stand the Scriptural and 
primittve test is the one more likely to be adopted, than one which 
she may have reason to regard rather as the shibboleth of a school 
within her pale. 

“While the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch, 
that same principle of evolution, the watchword of our age of 
progress, could be noted in the apostolic era. As the church ex- 
panded, names designating national churches may be recognized, 
as the church of Ephesus, of Corinth, etc. In the Roman obedi- 
ence, this national-church idea has been systematically repressed, 
yet the very name, ‘the Church of Rome,’ is a standing witness 
to what is Scriptural, primitive, and thus far right. The conti- 
nuity of this principle may be seen in the names of the Church of 
England (the best constituted national church in the world, as 
John Wesley called her), of Scotland, of France, of Sweden, etc. 
—hence the true Scriptural, primitive, national name for this 
church of ours is the Church of the United States, thus best em- 
phasizing our corporate identity with the Church of England, 
from which ‘this church is far from intending to depart in any 
essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship, or further than 
local circumstances require.’ 

“It is hardly necessary to assert this as the true American 
name, as all national church designations aim to symbolize the 
analogy between the religious and civil institutions of the respec- 
tive countries. It is not only evangelical, but broad and compre- 
hensive in a sense that the present or any other denominational 
title can not ever be. In the best sense, it is also Protestant, ap- 
pealing to the true Protestant principle of fidelity to God’s Word 
written, rather than to the dzc¢a of mere human tradition or preju- 
dice.” 


THE TRUE BASIS FOR THE LORD’S DAY. 


HE opening of museums and galleries on Sunday, and the 

use of that day as one of entertainment and joy, as well as 

of rest and worship, find a scholarly advocate in Zhe Quarterly 

Review. Not only does he find justification for such a use of the 

day in the teachings of the apostles and the early fathers, but he 

finds it in the early practises of the Jews before the law became 

overborne by tradition, and in the practises of Christ in reverting 
to the law and flouting the tradition. 

The article is rather an exhaustive review, thirty pages in 
length, of various recent publications on the Sunday question. 
The writer begins with the Sinaitic code, laying stress on the fact 
that the chief idea of the Fourth Commandment is that of rest 
after labor. “It is only for the man who knows what work is that 


the Sabbath-day [of the Jews] has any meaning.” We quote: 


“Nor is it less significant, tho again the fact is one which in 
modern times has for the most part escaped attention, that there 
is no reference in either form [that in Exodus and that in Deute- 
ronomy] of the [Fourth] Commandment to worship or to any relig- 
ious exercises such as in later times have been bound up with the 
very idea of the day, and have not seldom been assumed to be 
essential to the Jewish Sabbath. And if we pass from the Deca- 
log to other legal enactments, and to the practise of the Jews, as 
shown in their books of history and illustrated by their prophets 
and poets, we find that throughout the Old-Testament period the 
idea of the Sabbath is preserved, in accordance with the meaning 
of the word and the Mosaic institution, as a day of rest and re- 
freshment. Inthe Temple the morning and evening sacrifices 
were doubled, and the shewbread was renewed. The later ser- 
vices of the synagog are probably the growth from roots which go 
far down into the earlier history of the people, but these roots are 
entirely concealed. There is no hint before the captivity of any 
Sabbath service other than the sacrifices of the Temple, which 
were followed by feasts; and the only references to offense or 
shortcoming with regard to Sabbath law are to engagement in 
what we should call business or servile work. . . . 

“It was not until the later days of the Jewish nation, when 
Rabbinism and Pharisaism had developed into systems, and the 
simplicity and freedom of the divine law and institution had been 
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overlaid and corrupted by human interpretation and practise, that 
we find the idea of the Sabbath which is commonly called Jewish, 
and is wrongly supposed to be derived from the Old-Testament 
Scriptures. Now we have the limitation of a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney, which is based upon a perversion of the words of the Law, 
and in later developments was attended by methods of evasion 
which have hardly been exceeded even in the realms of casuistry. 
Now teachers of the Law of God dare to say that it is not lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath, and that a man sins against the Law 
who obeys the Divine Healer and takes up his bed and walks. It 
is sinful for the disciples who were hungry to pluck the ears of 
corn as they walked through the fields on the Sabbath, not be- 
cause they took what was not their own—for this privilege of 
plucking corn was expressly granted to the wayfarer by the letter 
of the Law—but because of the labor which it involved. It is 
hardly surprising to find the descendants of men who had gone so 
far from the spirit of the Law, teaching that— 


***nailed shoes may not be worn on the Sabbath, for this would be to 
bear a burden,’ or that ‘grass may not be walked upon, for if it were 
bruised this would be threshing,’ or that ‘the lame may use a staff, but not 
the blind,’ or that ‘a horse may be led bya bridle, but not loaded by a 
saddle; and he that leadeth must take care not to let the bridle hang so 
loose that he may seem to bear the bridle rather than Jead the horse.’ 


“Puerilities of this, and of a worse kind than this, abound in 
Jewish treatises on the Sabbath, and would provoke a smile did 
they not rather cause the deepest sorrow and surprise that men 
should have sought to bind their fellow men by these cobwebs of 


the darkness of human thought, and profess that they were au- 
thorized expounders of the Law of God.” 


The writer quotes, in this connection, from Abrahams'’s “ Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages” (1896), the following passage to show 
that the Sabbath “has been to Jews in all ages a day of joy and 
brightness, of rest and refreshment” : 

** Joyous wedding parties and bridal feasts were held even on the Sabbath 
~the day “of peace, but not of repression—singing and dancing occurred 
sometimes to the accompaniment of instrumental music, and, as we shall 
soon note, indoor amusements, such as chess and other table games, were 
permitted on the seventh day, The board was spread with the choicest 
viands that the husband’s purse could buy, the wine flowed, and conversa- 
tion tripped along, witty, religious, and cheery, interspersed with semi- 
religious songs set to merry tunes.” 

Reference is also made to the conflict into which Christ came 
with the literalists on the question of Sabbath observance; no 
less than six of His miracles of healing were performed on the 
Sabbath, and the impression is unavoidable that He deliberately 
sought occasions in which He might condemn by word and deed 
the current teaching. Even in that period, however, we are re- 
minded, the Pharisees did not think it unlawful to give feasts on 
the Sabbath-day. Jesus Himself being present at one of them. 

The writer next proceeds to the period from the founding of the 
Christian church to the death of Constantine. A number of the 
anti-Nicene Fathers are quoted to show how the Jewish Sabbath 
became to Christianity, because of the silent change effected by 
the Resurrection, “as tho it had never existed.” But the Lord’s 
Day that supplanted it was still, ‘as writer after writer witnesses,” 
a day of rejoicing. We quote again: 


“It is the feast of the Risen Lord. It is aday of worship which 
finds its central idea in the breaking of bread in obedience to the 
divine command, and gathers round this idea the elements of 
confession, thanksgiving, sacrifice, forgiveness of a brother's sin, 
reading of sacred writings and instruction in them, as we know 
from the descriptions of Pliny and Justin and Tertullian. But it 
is a day which is wholly free from arbitrary restrictions of human 
liberty by merely human authority, and a day for which the 
church had not yet won the privilege of rest from degrading toil. 
For many of her children she had still to win freedom from human 
slavery; and the idea of a day of abstinence from labor, or the 
thought that there was in labor anything contrary to the sanctity 
of the day, is foreign aiike to the teaching and the practise of 
the first three centuries. ” 


Coming down to the close of the fifth century, we find laws and 
edicts issued by church and state, in which the idea of worship 
grows constantly stronger, but the idea of rest is constantly pres- 
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ent and “there is no word to suggest restraint of the joyfulness 
(evbopootvn), the festivity, which had been and was for centuries to 
continue to be a special characteristic of the Lord’s Day.” 

The next period reviewed is the thousand years from the close 
of the fifth century to the Reformation, which period “presents a 
gradual intruding of Sabbath observance derived from the Old 
Testament and the Fourth Commandment, upon the New Testa- 
ment and early-church teaching and practise, until the darkest 
ages of Christianity furnish in the West and under Roman influ- 
ence a series of absurd restrictions on Christian freedom and joy 
which are not equaled even in Judaic Pharisaism.” 

The effect of the Reformation is thus portrayed : 


“The Reformation protest followed two main lines—in Ger- 
many and Switzerland rejecting the mass of holydays and treat- 
ing even the Lord’s Day as an institution which any church may 
alter at its will; in England, Scotland, and Holland, making 
prominent the Lord’s Day as the Christian Sabbath, gradually 
basing it upon the Fourth Commandment, and fencing it with the 
most rigid restrictions.” 


Numerous quotations are made to sustain and illustrate this 
general statement, and the writer then summarizes the conclu- 
sions reached : 


“Our own investigations have led us to the further conclusion 
that the opportunities for worship and rest which the church first 
won from the state in the opening years of the fourth century, 
are a priceless privilege which should be maintained at any cost, 
but that the ceremonial of the Fourth Commandment has no ap- 
plication to the Lord's Day, and, apart from dark days of 
bigotry, whether Roman or Puritan, has never been held to have. 
The term Christian Sabbath is unknown for the first twelve cen- 
turies of Christian history. The term Sabbath as applied to the 
Lord’s Day is unknown to the Articles, the Canons, and the 
Prayer-Book of the Church of England. The Christian idea of 
the day is of a day of worship, refreshment, rest, peace, joy, lib- 
erty. The duty is therefore incumbent upon every Christian to 
claim these privileges for himself and for all persons committed 
to his care, and, as far as in him lies, to obtain and to preserve it 
for the whole brotherhood of man. Many eminent Christian 
teachers have rejoiced during the past year to welcome as a step 
in this direction the opening on Sundays of the chief public mu- 
seums and galleries in London.” 





A PRESBYTERIAN LITURGY. 


ss HE Church Service Society of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America,” is the name of an organi- 
zation effected recently. Its object is to “inquire intothe present 


conduct of public worship in the churches” and “the preparation 


of such forms of service as may help to guard against the contrary 
evils of confusion and ritualism, and promote reverence and 
beauty in the service of God in His house, and unity and the spirit 


of praise and prayer among the people.” Dr. L. F. Benson, of 
Philadelphia, is president. Among the members are many men of 
high standing and influence in the Presbyterian Church, including 
Dean Murray, of Princeton University, Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Dr. R. R. Booth of Auburn, Rev. Dr. Tennis Hamlin of Wash- 
ington, and Rev. Drs. Cuthbert Hall and George Alexander of 
New York. 

In an editorial comment on this new church organization, 7he 
Lutheran says: 


“To us Lutherans this is a gratifying sign. Thus is the tide of 
looseness in worship turning,and with a Congregationalist.a Meth- 
odist, and a Presbyterian liturgy to follow those long in use else- 
where, worship will have some ballast to it. Between confusion 
on the one hand and ritualism on the other there lies a golden 
mean. The Lutheran Church believes it has found it in its 
matchless common service. We trust the sturdy Presbyterians 
will come somewhere near it.” 
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The Interior (Presbyterian, Chicago) has this brief reference to 
the subject: 


“This movement is likely to meet with general approval. 
There is no reason why we should not have the best orders and 
forms, nor why uniformity in all the churches in accordance with 
it should not prevail. There 1s no merit in conformity itself, 
except that it is pleasant and attractive. It is pleasant for a 
member attending a church anywhere, or moving and uniting 
with another, to find himself in the midst of what is homelike and 
familiar. Simplicity, scripturalness, harmony--these will con- 
stitute the beauty of which the society speaks. We would not 
wish to see any attempt made to establish uniformity by ecclesi- 
astical authority. Let the work of the society prevail, if prevail 
it shall, on its merits, and because the churches shall find it good 
and acceptable.” 


The Congregationalist (Boston) has the following remark to 


make: 


“Here isa field of deep interest, which will reward study and 
lead those who examine it beyond the consideration of forms. 
Changes in methods of worship mean changes in men’s ideas of 
God. We hope this society will be able to tell us what these 
changes have been and what they signify. But while they seek 
to promote unity we trust they will not try to establish uni- 
formity.” 


The North and West (Presbyterian, Minneapolis) has an opin- 
ion to offer on the subject also. It says: 

“Presbyterians have a right to all the classics of devotion that 
they inherit. We stand for liberty to use or not to use any ritual 
that has been prepared. Each church may make up his own 
prayers and order of service. But no man or session is qualified 
to do that well who has not thoroughly studied the subject. We 
are glad to see the study of this subject taken up. We should 
not favor any uniformity of service, however, whether that of the 
Westminster directory or anyother. Each church can best deter- 
mine what its own needs require. ” 


The New York 7rzbune sees in the formation of the society an- 
other evidence that the non-liturgical churches are drifting toward 
aliturgy. It speaks of the stormy opposition existing a genera- 
tion ago in several of the evangelical denominations toward forms 
of prayer and other liturgical exercises. From this it proceeds: 

“Yet to-day there is a widespread belief among the most intel- 
ligent people in these churches that this opposition to a liturgy 
has been a mistake. While they do not desire to have forms of 
prayer made obligatory, they do think that their use ought to be 
encouraged. In theory an extemporaneous prayer is to be pre- 
ferred. If the person offering it is possessed of devotion and 
spirituality, if he understands the needs and aspirations of the 
human heart, and can express them in a petition reverent in tone, 
and characterized at once by good English and good taste, then 
it is an ideal prayer. But no one needs to be told that the men 
who can make such prayers, not occasionally, but hundreds of 
times a year, are few and far between. It may be said, indeed, 
that the ability to make such prayers requires as much genius as 
to preach a great sermon. And there are a multitude of good 
men who are not geniuses. As education and culture have in- 
creased in this country, it is becoming more difficult for an aver- 
age congregation to listen to floundering and ungrammatical 
prayers that either say nothing at all or nothing to the point. 
And then occasionally there are to be heard irreverent, blas- 
phemous, and vulgar prayers. These are a few of the reasons 
that have produced the reaction in favor of liturgical forms among 
the non-liturgical churches. When the pastor of such a church 
sees his young people straying off to the nearest Episcopal church 
because they ‘like the service,’ he is pretty apt toask himself why 
he also can not have a service that they will like. Of course, the 
Presbyterian Church will never make a liturgy obligatory on its 
members. The outcome of the movement will be, in fact, the 
restoration to the church of its freedom of choice in this matter, 
which was virtually taken away from it by the reformers. In 
matters that are non-essential, freedom of choice and action is 
always a good thing in the church as well as the state. The in- 
troduction of liturgical forms in Presbyterian churches will do 
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much to increase its vitality and deliver it from the formalism 
that occasionally seizes upon churches whieh lay an undue em- 
phasis on the fact that they have no forms.” 





HERBERT SPENCER’S “INFINITE AND 
ETERNAL ENERGY.” 


HE appearance of the last volume in Mr. Spencer’s series on 
“Synthetic Philosophy” has not, of course, passed unnoted 

by the religious journals. The passage that has for them the 
most interest is the following paragraph, the final one in the first 


division of the book on “ Religion” : 


“But one truth must grow ever clearer—the truth that there is 
an inscrutable existence everywhere manifested, to which he [the 
thoughtful observer| can neither find nor conceive either begin- 
ning orend. Amid the mysteries which become the more myste- 
rious the more they are thought about, there will remain the one 
absolute certainty—that he is ever in presence of an infinite and 
eternal energy from which all things proceed.” 


Commenting on this passage, 7he Christian Intelligencer says 


“This is an important admission by an important man. The 
man who has reached such a conclusion can not stop there, he 
must consistently and logically go one step farther. He musi 
acknowledge a personal, almighty God, ‘by whom and for whom 
are all things.’ If the result of the infinite and eternal energy is 
man with mind and heart and conscience, or, in other words, is a 
being having intelligence, reason, morality, and affections, then 
those qualities were in and proceeded from theenergy. But those 
attributes constitute a person, distinguish a person from a thing, 
and the energy must be a person, an infinite and eternal person. 
The conclusion is inevitable.” 


The Christian Work takes much the same view : 


“As, just before the close of his life, light seemed to be break- 
ing from the heavens upon Shelley, and as the idea of intelligent 
design behind nature seemed to be climbing into the soul of 
Darwin, and finding a permanent abode there, and as Romanes 
found the fuller light, so to Spencer the idea seems to stand forth 
and obtain recognition, that there is something beyond the ‘un- 
known’ and the ‘unknowable.’ These [the words already 
quoted] are very nearly the terms used by Charles Darwin, with 
whom Spencer had many conversations, and who might have 
influenced the great writer in assuming a teleological view of tne 
universe of mystery and fact that surrounds us.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MARY REED, the missionary to the lepers, has been requested by the 
Rajah of the province to establish a school at Ascoti, promising her the 
ground and building. 


AT a meeting in Philadelphia recently Miss Cummings, of South Africa, 
spoke of the schools founded by Andrew Murray for the Boers and for the 
descendants of the Huguenots, in which there are 800 pupils. 
have gone out as missionaries. 


One hundred 


THE General Missionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has decided to make Easter Sunday this year a children’s missionary day, 
There are more than 30,0c0 Sunday-schools, with 55,000 officers and teachers, 
and 2,600,000 scholars in the church, and it is believed that a large sum. will 
be received by this plan. 


MADAME RAGOZIN, in her “* Story of Assyria,” confessing that the story of 
Jonah and the whale is difficult of understanding, thinks we may yet seea 
probable explanation. Noting that Jonah’s date, about 800 B.C., coincides 
with the disasters to the monarchy, prophetic of dissolution, just preceding 
Tiglath-Pileser II., Madam Ragozin adds that the English for the word 
Nineveh is fish, in which Jonah found himself enclosed in the time of 
trouble! She adds: ‘The big fish that swallowed Jonah was no other 
than Nineveh, the Fish City itself, where he must have been sufficiently 
encompassed by dangers to warrant his desperate cry for deliverance.” 


ACCORDING to the New York Odserver, the English Congregationalists 
have been greatly stirred up of late over a charge supposed to have been 
made by the Bishop of London to the effect that they were becoming more 
Unitarian. “It now appears,” it is said, “*that the obnoxious criticism 
should have been attributed to an interviewer and not to the bishop, but 
the incident has served to call out indignant protests from a number of 
influential Congregationalists who are in a position to know the facts. 
Dr. G. S. Barret, for example, who was chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in 1894, challenges the interviewer afore- 
mentioned to furnish the name of a single Congregational minister in 
England who is a Unitarian.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WHY GERMANS AND BRITONS HATE EACH 
OTHER. 


HREE years ago the possibility that England and Germany 
would appear as allies was still spoken of in the press of 
the twocountries. A little later England still had an opportunity 
to become a member of the great alliance of central Europe. 
The famous Jameson raid and the bitter industrial warfare be- 
tween the two countries has made outspoken enemies of them, 
and the press is daily widening the breach. English editors, 
being as a rule far less acquainted with the German language 
than with the French, and not too well acquainted with either, 
depend for their information regarding foreign countries, it is 
charged, almost entirely upon their correspondents, who in the 
case of the German Emperor abound in harsh terms, some of 
them going to the extent of calling him “hare-brained fool,” “in- 
solent puppy,” “flighty youngster,” and speaking of the German 
people as having just emerged from barbarism. Zhe Daily 
Chronicle, for instance, referring to the attitude of the Emperor 
in the Cretan question, expressed itself in terms like the follow- 
ing: 

It is time to put a stop to the insolence of tLuis man. If the 
European concert has to be destroyed in consequence of this devil 
{the Emperor], then, in heaven’s name, let it persist, let it be 
drowned in blood. Rather war from the Ural Mountains to the 
Rhine than for us to suffer longer such indignities. What is 
this “concert” anyhow? It consists of the screams of Christians 
tortured by infidel bloodhounds. 


The Daily News does not doubt that the German Emperor op- 
poses the annexation of Crete by Greece to prevent the establish- 
ment of a precedent which might justify an English attack upon 
the Transvaal, and the advisability of an alliance with some 
power opposed to Germany is now discussed. Zhe Sfectator 
advises an Anglo-French rapprochement, arguing, in the main, 
as follows: 

England and France are countries governed on democratic 
lines. The alliance between France and Russia is unnatural, 
and when it ceases France must be reconciled to England. Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia, ruled by grasping. bigoted tyrants, 
are likely to form another “ Holy Alliance” before long. In the 
interest of civilization, as well as for mutual protection, France 
and England should leave the other three to their own devices. 
France and England, being masters at sea, can share all Africa 
between them. England has no objection to allowing France all 
the North of Africa, with the exception of Egypt. South of the 
Niger England must be mistress. The other powers would then 
be free to do as they please in Europe. Such a division of the 
world is perfectly just and fair, for with the exception of England 
and, to some extent, France, no nation has exhibited colonizing 
abilities, and it is necessary to restrain their grasping propensi- 
ties. 

The Germans do not underrate English ability and enterprise, 
which, they acknowledge, neutralize to a great extent the want of 
knowledge of other nations which they profess to find in English- 
men. The Germans do not believe that France will rely upon 
British offers, by which France is never given territory worth 
possessing, but fear that France may assist England in a war 
against Germany in order to recover Alsace-Lorraine. The 
majority of German papers are nettled by the English assertion 
that the German people are less free than their cousins across the 
water, who, they say, do not encourage freedom of thought in the 
masses, and who hold to the good old English maxim that 
“money talks.” First and foremost among the anti-English 
papers in Germany stands the Hamburger Nachrichten, Bis- 
marck’s acknowledged mouthpiece. Its articles are quoted and 
paraphrased by the hundreds of Bismarckian papers, and exer- 
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cise a tremendous influence over the millions of Germans to whom 
Bismarck is still the ex-offczo head of German statesmanship. 
The Nachrichten declares that it would be both foolish and crim- 
inal to fail in combating “ England's grand, but immoral policy. 
The best way to settle John Bull is to show him your teeth. He 
always has the moral courage to concentrate himself backward 
in the face of a determined enemy. A weak opponent is always 
treated brutally byhim.” ‘The paper does not analyze England + 
policy from a purely German point of view. Its dissertations 
generally have an international character, as in the following 
summary of a recent article: 


No people have ever understood better than the English how to 
disguise their villainies by well-sounding phrases, and to claim 
the prestige due to individual efforts where natural advantages 
deserve most credit. Free trade is their cry. Yes, but freedom. 
to trade for Englishmen only. A typical English proverb says 
that all is fair in war, another says that trade is silent war, and 
no villainy is inexcusable in their eyes if a competitor can be 
driven from the field. Hence this distortion of facts. The world 
is told that English goods command the market by reason of their 
excellence. In reality it is their cheapness, for Lngland, having 
coal, iron, and colonial produce in abundance, can undersell 
everybody except in goods requiring the highest skill. English 
ability, we are told, built up the colonial empire. Yes, English 
ability to embroil other nations in wars and to make a grab while 
no one is looking. Englishmen, we are informed, alone can 
make a colony prosperous, and this is the reason why German 
and other emigrants emigrate to English possessions. Will the 
English please compare the state of their possessions in the 
tropics with that of the colonies next to them? In tropical Africa 
the Germans have laid out coffee plantaticns which already bear 
fruit, they force the soil to yield its riches in spite of the fact that 
the climate is unsuited to them. The Englishman, on the other 
hand, does nothing to develop his possessions. England is one 
gigantic trust, and this trust can only prosper if its competitors 
can be rendered impotent by quarrels amony themselves. If we 
would protect our own industries, if we wish to keep even the 
miserable share that has fallen to us of the territory worth colo- 
nizing, we must oppose everywhere John Bull’s attempts to bring 
about a war in which he is not himself concerned sufficiently to 
endanger his own skin.— 7ranslatzon made .for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





SPAIN AND CUBA. 


HE European papers are rather barren with regard to Cuba. 
The only interesting currespendence is that of the Madrid 
Liberal, whose special reporter relates the following : 


Armed with passes signed by influential autonomists, he pene- 
trated to the headquarters of the insurgent leader Gomez. The 
latter requested the correspondent to write articles acknowledging 
that Cuba is practically free from Spanish rule. ‘This he refused 
to do, as the facts would not bear out such a statement, and he 
repudiates all the paragraphs in the American press in which he 
is said to have acted in accordance with the instructions of 
Gomez. Gomez at first threatened to shoot him. Then he 
granted him atrial before the council of war, which released him, 
but warned him to keep out of the Cuban lines in future. The 
correspondent declares that Gomez’s men are well armed and disci- 
plined, and that they do not seem to lack ammunition or provi- 
sions. Gomez, he says, rules as dictator. He will not accept the 
autonomy offered by Spain. It is, however, doubtful that he can 
hold out against his subordinates, the majority of whom seem to 
favor peace. 


It is not quite clear whether the Spanish Government shares 
this optimistic view. It is said that 25,000 men of the troops 
stationed in Cuba will be recalled. The European correspondents 
certainly know nothing of those Cuban victories which are daily 
recorded here, and the news sent vza New York does not receive 
credence. The troops may, however, be needed to overawe the 
Carlists, who are certainly stirring. The Ad/ntsche Zeitung, 
Cologne, says: 


“Naturally the Carlists do not send the town-crier around to 
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inform everybody of their business, but that they are about to 
attempt a rising is certain. Their denials are valueless, in the 
face of many evidences of a coming rising. The Government 
naturally pretends to be off its guard, but in reality the officials 
are very watchful. The Government does not want to acknowl- 
edge that it has assisted the Carlists. Many offices have been 
filled with them to obtain their good-will, evidently without the 
desired effect. Many unemployed are said to be ready to take up 
arms in the Carlist cause, having been promised two pesetas per 
day.” 

There is a rumor that the Carlists in the province of Cuenca are 
already organized. ‘The Hera/do, Madrid, declares that no sen- 
sible person can fail to notice that Navarre is in a state of fer- 
ment, and the Liberals ask the Government to take measures for 
their protection. A Carlist colonel is said to be in possession of 
printed proclamations, intended for distribution among the peo- 
ple as soon as the order to rise has been given. Similar news is 
telegraphed to the /mfarczal from San Sebastian. The 7zemfo 
relates that the Pamplona Carlists are meeting to hold elections 
of leaders. Arms and ammunition are being purchased in large 
quantities in Belgium. The Liberal papers ask the Government 
whether it “plays ’possum” with Carlists, or whether the authori- 
ties are really blind to the approaching danger.— 7vans/ations 
made for Tue Lirerary DicEsr. 


WHY GERMANY WILL NOT SUPPORT 
ENGLAND'S POLICY. 


O the threats of war which the English press has lately ut- 
tered so plentifully against Germany, a semi-official dec- 
laration has been added that England does not regard a struggle 
with Germany as dangerous. Sir John Lubbock has informed 
the editor of a German magazine that, in his opinion, Russia and 
France will not allow Germany to strengthen herself by the an- 
nexation of English colonies; Germany, therefore, should cease 
to thwart the designs of England. 
replies to this: 


The Nachrichten, Hamburg, 


“Germany does not yet intend to make war upon England. It 
serves her purposes fully to assist Russia’s anti-English policy. 
Hence the German papers mention the possibility of a war with 
England only as the outcome of an Anglo-Russian struggle. It 
is certain that Germany and Austria will not, as in former ages, 
fight against Russia and France in the interest of Great Britain, 
allowing England to reap all the benefits of the war. Experience 
has proven that Germany, if she sides with England, invariably 
becomes the mere paid protector of the latter country, whatever 
name you may give the position of Germany. The Island Em- 
pire risks—except her fleet—only money. England does not risk 
the prosperity of her countries, need not fear that her villages 
and towns will be destroyed, and does not lose tens of thousands 
of lives. The insignificant amount of troops put in the field by 
Great Britain has no influence. In the Napoleonic wars—1792- 
1815—only 20,000 British soldiers were killed, and half of these 
were foreigners. On the other hand, England’s trade and indus- 
tries, secure from interruptions, flourish most in time of war. 
The greatest benefit of a general struggle is, however, reaped by 
England after its close. The continental powers generally man- 
age to exhaust each other to such an extent that they can not 
even dictate the terms of peace to their vanquished enemies. 
England steps in to do that. The trade and industries of the 
fighting nations are then in such a terrible state that they can not 
compete with England. Hence England generally manages to 
decide how long a war should last, and the Germans who fancy 
they are fighting for their king and their country are only carry- 
ing out the designs of the Islanders. The war of the Spanish 
succession, the struggle over the Austrian succession, the Seven 
Years’ War, the Napoleonic wars, all were used by England to 
extend her colonial and maritime power while nobody was look- 
ing. England’s allies never reaped benefits, for if they became 
powerful England changed sides at once. 

“Germany, therefore, will not be wise if she supports England. 
Germany should wait quietly until the inevitable struggle be- 
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tween England and Russia has begun. Then she should reserve 
her strength, in order to have the last word when peace is con- 
cluded. On no account may Germany pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for England. If she must needs choose sides, she must 
ally herself with Russia. England’s victory would be our loss, 
for the English have discovered that we are their most dangerous 
competitors. Russia’s victory could only benefit us. The Ger- 
man Liberals, unfortunately, are largely blind to these facts and 
allow the English to influence them.”—7vrans/ation made for 
Tue LiTerary DIGEstT. 


CANADIAN COMPLAINTS. 


: HE echo of the forest answers to you in your own style,” is 

a German saying which may be used to describe the atti- 
tude of the Canadian people and press with regard to our tariff 
and immigration legislation. Canadian manufacturers have in- 
formed their American employees that they will be discharged if 
the United States Government interferes with Canadian working- 
men. Canadian papers tell the Americans employed in the Do- 
minion that they would better become loyal citizens of Her Gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria if they want toretain their positions. 
Our neighbors are also much dissatisfied with the manner in 
which some American papers, such as the New York Sum, speak 
of reciprocity with Canada. Canada’s loyalty, it is said, can not 
be shaken by the loss of trade. Zhe Globe, Toronto, says: 


“A real obstacle to reciprocity is the reluctance of Americans to 
give Canada the benefit of free access to the American market 
while she remains out of the Union. They suppose that because 
their population is much larger than ours Canada would get too 
much the best of the bargain. The view, of course, is erroneous. 
The Americans have been seeking reciprocity with other nations 
on this continent, having no more, and in some cases less, popu- 
lation than Canada. If reciprocity were possible only between 
countries of equal population very few reciprocity treaties would 
be made. To the extent that reciprocity would strengthen 
Canada it would render her a more valuable customer. The idea 
that Canada can be coerced into political union by commercial 
exclusion is erroneous. Five millions of people do not depend 
for their existence on the $44,000,000 worth of goods that they sell 
to the United States.” 


The Free Press, London, Ont., says: 


“ Are we to secure commercial friendship by a frightful sacrifice 

















““AN EYE FOR AN EYE AND A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH!” 


LAURIER: ‘‘We prefer to live as a Christian nation, but if you are bound 
to have the law of Moses you shall have it."— 7he Globe, Toronto. 
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both of self-interest and of principle? . . . What are the evi- 
dences of American friendliness toward the Dominion in the past? 
The fisheries’ dispute remains unsettled and American fisher- 
men poach in Dominion waters within the three-mile limit. The 
same thing goes on in the lakes, and when illegal nets are seized 
Canadians are called unfriendly. The Sault Canal was shut 
against our vessels, necessitating the building of our own canal. 
The rigid enforcement of the alien law, forbidding our citizens to 
cross the border to work in American towns, is another evidence 
of American ‘friendliness.’ All our attempts to arrange for the 
interchange of natural products have been met with a firm rebuff, 
unless we consent to discriminate against the British manufac- 
turer. The use of our canal system in return for the privilege of 
the bonding concessions is now claimed as a right. Such are 
some of the grievances which Canadians labor under in their re- 
lations to their American neighbors.” 


The Monetary Times, Toronto, thinks that the sooner the 
Americans rid themselves of the delusion that Canada will sell 
her political independence and her British connection for the hope 
of commercial advantages, the better. Concerning the alien 
labor dispute on the frontier this paper says: 


“Herea little of the spirit of liberal internationalism would well 
fitin. In the place of this the labor organizations on the frontier, 
chiefly on the south side, breathe the spirit of international repul- 
sion. A man may not, with their consent, work in Buffalo and 
sleep in Fort Erie. . . . The American labor organizations have 
apparently not counted the cost of the exclusion which they rec- 
ommend. Of the population of Windsor, 4oo people of all kinds 
find employment in Detroit, while 365 of the population of Detroit, 
in return, find employment in Windsor. The Detroit News is 
authority for the statement that ‘the people who come from 
Windsor are not, as a rule, as highly salaried as those who go 
from this city.’ The disparity in numbers is not great; while in 
wages, owing to the nature of the relative employments, the 


‘ Americans are not Josers. One thing is certain: the free circula- 


tion of labor is one of the best prerogatives of labor; while every 
infringement of that freedom, at the frontier, is a loss to labor.” 


The Minerve, Montreal, also declares that it is useless to ex- 
pect the people of the United States to know the facts of the case 
while their newspapers continue to delude them into believing 
that Canada must sooner or later become part of the Great Re- 
public. That there isa third alternative to British Imperialism— 
that of independence—the Americans do not seem to realize. At 
present, however, Canada is well content to form part of a great 
empire. It is, nevertheless, time to protect Canadian manufac- 
tures, thinks The A/zmerye, and says: 


“Canadian manufacturers whose statements still await contra- 
diction declare that wages are 17% per cent. higher in Canada 
than in the United States, and that the Americans sell cheaper in 
Canada than in their own country. Take bicycles, for instance: 
20,000 complete bicycles were imported last year, and another 15,- 
ooo came here in parts. The Americans sell here the same wheel 
for $28 which costs $45 in the United States. Two alternatives 
only are open to us if we do not protect ourselves—either to close 
our factories and leave the market in contro] of the foreigner, or 
to reduce our wages to the American level. These cast-iron facts 
remain, despite the theories of the free-trade element among us.” 


The Flag, Ottawa, thinks that “ good will eventually come out 
of evil,” and says: 


“One of the effects of the ‘first McKinley bill was to compel the 
manufacturers of the motherland to look for new markets outside 
the United States. This year a fresh tariff bill is going to be en- 
acted which will probably bear still more heavily against British 
makers who cater specially for United States markets. The re- 
sult will be to compel them to work up trade with Canada and the 
other colonies. It may then be found necessary to go a step fur- 
ther and resort in mutual self-protection to the Zollverein pro- 
posals that Mr. Chamberlain has expressed a willingness to 
consider, and which to many appear at the moment so impracti- 
cable.” 


That Canadians of all political parties equally resent what 
appears to them an American attempt to dictate their policy, may 
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be gathered from a speech by W. S. Fielding, Minister of Fi- 
nance, which the Montreal W2tness reports as follows: 


“The Government, said Mr. Fielding, is anxious, and very 
anxious to secure the largest and most cordial intercourse with 
our neighbors, but it will not, in order to secure this, sacrifice 
any British interests, or give to foreigners any privilege not ac- 
corded to our fellow subjects. If Americans could not see the 
advantages of intercourse in the same light, we could make our 
country prosperous without it; and any of them who might think 
by an unfriendly trade policy to force us into closer political rela- 
tions would find that they singularly mistook the spirit of the 
Canadian people.” 





WILL ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL 
FIGHT? 


R. CECIL RHODES'’S examination before the parliamen- 

tary committee has not seemed to crush his spirit and to 

make him quite as meek as a lamb. On the whole, Englishmen 

the world over seem not dissatisfied with this. Their opinion is 
well expressed in 7he Post, Jamaica, which says: 


“We are informed that ‘his manner is abrupt’ and ‘his replies 
are evasive.’ Why should they be anything else? Why should 
a man who has added millions of square miles to the British Em- 
pire, and who has been a savior to many of the South African 
tribes, be expected to submit humbly to the sacrificial knife be- 
cause he failed in an attempt to deal the deathblow to German 
influence in the Transvaal and to make British influence para- 
mount there ?” 


Meanwhile the Transvaal Government has handed in its claim 
for damages incurred in consequence of the Jameson raid: 
£677,938 for actual losses, £1,000,000 for moral damages. Mr. 
Chamberlain read these items before Parliament with an amused 
expression on his face, the House roared with laughter, and the 
majority of British papers are affected by the general merriment. 
The Times declares that England has some counter claims, and 
The St. James’s Gazette specifies these claims as follows: 


“Twice at least within the last twelve years have organized 
parties of Boers raided British territory, and no indemnity was 
ever paid or claimed in connection with the cost and loss of life in- 
volved in repelling those incursions. One of them, as we are ap- 
propriately reminded this morning by Sir George Baden-Powell, 
cost us no less than £1,001,000. If accounts are to be settled, let 
us have acomplete balance-sheet and an investigation of accounts; 
and then perhaps we shall see how the Boer total is made up— 
how much, for example, was spent on spies and informers in 
Johannesburg and Cape Town, how much on the board and lodg- 
ing of the prisoners at Pretoria, and so forth. By the way, does 
the bill include charges for the continued detention of Messrs. 
Davies and Sampson, who are still lying in jail in consequence 
of their reliance on Sir Jacobus De Wet? Let us have a final set- 
tling of accounts by all means; and then Mr. Kriiger will discover 
that even a million pounds will not repair the moral and intellec- 
tual damage which his bogus claim has inflicted on the South 
African Republic.” 


From a resident of New York, a citizen of the Transvaal, we 
receive the following explanation of the Boers’ view of the raids 
referred to: 


‘“Mankoroane and Massow, two Kafir chiefs in the territory 
now generally called Rhodesia, quarreled with each other. 
Mankoroane paid English adventurers to help him. Massow then 
asked for Boer volunteers. Each chief promised the enemy's 
land to his white allies, if victorious. After six months’ fighting 
Mankoroane was beaten, and the three hundred Boer adventurers 
who had assisted Massow began to build houses and farm their 
land. Then the world was informed that Mankoroane was a 
British subject. England then claimed his territory, where the 
Boer pioneers had established a republic called Stellaland, with 
Swart la Rey and Gey van Pittius at its helm. England told 
them that they were British subjects. They demurred, and an 
expedition of 5,000 under Sir Charles Warren was fitted out 
against them, the flower of British aristocracy joining Sir Charles. 
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But the Transvaal, fearing complications, stopped reinforcements 
and ammunition intended for la Rey, and the pioneers, hemmed 
in on both sides, had to submit. Only a few remained on the 
land they had won. Rather than become British subjects, they 
retired. Farms of 3,000 to 6,ooo acres at that time changed hands 
for a rifle, a horse, and a few bags of corn.” 


The two Englishmen, Davies and Sampson, referred to by 7he 
St. James's Gazette, are two Johannesburg insurgents, who re- 
fuse to ask the clemency of President Kriiger. Not all English 
papers, however, deny the justice of the Transvaal claim, and 
not all approve of the manner in which it was received. 7he 
Economist, London, says in substance: 


The manner in which the claim was made known and received 
in Parliament is to be deplored. It is not likely to remove the 
dissatisfaction of the Boers. That the Transvaal Government is 
entitled to an indemnity is certain, and it is just as certain that 
the British Government is responsible for the amount. If the 
claim is excessive, it must be cut down. The distinction between 
material and moral damages may strike Englishmen as humorous, 
but it would have been better for English statesmen to receive 
the claim with decorum. 


The Speaker admits that the Transvaal has a precedent— 
“tho neither creditable nor hopeful”—in the 4/abama claims put 
forward by the United States. Mr. Chamberlain not only arouses 
merriment over the Transvaal claim, but he stoutly disputes the 
right of the Transvaal legislature to make certain recent laws 
render the decisions of the High Court of the Transvaal subject 
to the legislature, and he more than hints at the possibility 
of awar, if such legislation is persisted in. The press has taken 
this cue, and the Manchester Guardian reports that General 
Wolseley has mentioned 20,000 men as sufficient to conquer the 
Transvaal. All this has deeply stirred the Boers. Railway 
Commissioner Smith writes to the Vo/éstem, Pretoria, as follows : 


“It is simply ridiculous to talk of allaying the race hatred be- 
tween Boer and Briton as long as the Briton believes he has an 
innate right to insult the Boer. How is the reconciliation to be 
brought about? Every attempt has been followed by an inexcu- 
sable attack on the part of the Briton. Bloodshed has always fol- 
lowed. Are we always to accept weakly and blindly such treat- 
ment? Wewill not. English and Dutch can not live in unison 
in South Africa, hence the one race must rule and the other obey. 
Let.us end the uncertainty. Let us see who is to be master while 
we have still the men of Boomplaats, Lange’s Neck, Jugogo, and 
Majuba with us. ” 


The Volkstem declares that the Transvaal will attack Great 
Britain, whatever the outcome of the struggle, if an English fleet 
takes possession of Delagoa Bay. William T. Stead, of 7he Re- 
view of Reviews, thinks that every fair-minded person will admit 
that England alone has a right to possess South Africa, from the 
Cape tothe Zambezi. Boer rule, in his opinion, is out of the ques- 
tion. Zhe Home News, London, relates “as an item of interest” 
that “female pressure” may be brought to bear upon President 
Kriiger. The item runs as follows: 


“Lady Lily Greene has called upon Mrs. Kriiger. It might be 
as well to add that no official importance attaches to this visit, as 
Mrs. Kriiger, like other wives of presidents of republics, is en- 
dowed with no special status. At the same time it will be a 
source of great satisfaction if friendly intercourse is maintained 
between Mrs. Kriiger and the wife of the British chargé d’ affaires. 
It is well known that Oom Paul is greatly swayed by the sugges- 
tions of his wife. It used to be said, a short while ago, that Mrs. 
Barnato had great influence over Mrs. Kriiger, and that the re- 
dress of the Uitlander grievances might possibly result from the 
friendship of the two ladies, were President Kriiger not subservi- 


ent to a very great extent to the misguided policy of his ignorant 
countrymen.” 


The Germans are rather tired of the whole affair. To the 
threats of war on the part of England they pay little attention. 


The Kieler Zeitung asserts that “the roars of the animal com- 
r 
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monly presented in the British lion’s skin disturb nobody.” The 
degree of freedom enjoyed by Englishmen in the Transvaal is, 
however, a source of wonder in Germany. How great this free- 
dom is may be judged from the following paragraph in 7%e Séar, 
Johannesburg, a paper representing British mining interests : 


“The President has a mania for seeing Mr. Rhodes punished, 
but it is quite certain that the Parliamentary inquiry will hurt 
Rhodes less than Kriiger. The inquiry will prove (as we Johan- 
nesburgers have hoped all along) that Mr. Rhodes’s conduct as a 
pioneer for the extension of the British Empire is perfectly excu- 
sable from a moral point of view.”— 7rans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


HELIGOLAND was formerly the Gretna Green of Germany. Couples who 
wished to escape the customary formalities would go to Heligoland to get 
married by some obliging fisherman. Since Prussia owns the island this 
sort of thing has been stopped. 


INthe Newcastle Chronicle a correspondent explains that American foun- 
dries will drive their English competitors from English markets unless the 
English railroads reduce their rates. The carriage from the United States, 
including American railroads, is five per cent. less than the carriage from 
Bradford to London, 


THE Duke of Anjou and the Duke of Orleans have squabbled over the 
right to adorn their plate and furniture with the ancient arms of royal 
France. The courts have sided with the Duke of Orleans, but the judges 
could not help saying that, in their opinion, the whole lawsuit was foolish, 
for France, being a republic, does not officially recognize French patents of 
nobility. 


THE French Protestants complain bitterly of the behavior of the Jesuits 
in Madagascar. Protestant missions are destroyed, and Protestant con- 
verts are forced to attend Catholic services since the island has been an- 
nexed by France. There are 400,000 Protestant natives in Madagascar. 
Their French coreligionists are now collecting funds for the protection of 
Protestant missions. 


THE British Government has been asked to puta stop to the Mohamme- 
dan pilgrimages from India to Mecca. The pilgrims, it is feared, will 
spread the plague in Egypt and Arabia. It will not be easy to carry out 
this plan. The Moslems think they are going to heaven straight if death 
overtakes them on such a pilgrimage. If a few unbelievers can be killed 
by the plague, the Moslems will not mind. 


THE Transvaal Parliament has answered Mr. Chamberlain’s demand for 
suffrage to foreigners in the gold-fields in a most unexpected manner. The 
Volksraad does, indeed, acknowledge that some of the Uitlanders deserve 
to be made Transvaal citizens, and 862 of them have received their citizens’ 
papers as a reward for their prompt response to the call to arms in defense 
of the Boer Government. No Englishmen are among the number. 


THE British Government has senta picked special embassy to Abyssinia. 
Every one connected with it is said to be a remarkably fine specimen of 
manhood from a physical pointof view. Such an embassy has become 
necessary on account of the strong anti-English feeling at the Court of 
Menelik. French influence is predominant in Abyssinia. One of Menelik’s 
chiefs has even been censured for being friendly to the English in the 
Sudan. 


THE Paris Zemps relates that the troops stationed in Alsace-Lorraine 
lose much through desertion across the French frontier. The German 
commanders laugh at this statement. Only seventy desertions, they say, 
were reported in 1896, altho over a hundred cases were reported at first, 
most of the men returned having only overstepped their leave of absence. 
The Germans think the French and German troops lose about an equal 
number of men near the frontier. Eight hundred and ninety-two French 
deserters were arrested between 1888 and 1897. 


AN amusing incident is reported in the German railroad papers. A flag- 
man of the Basel-Olten line received notice from the controlling officials 
that he would be fined if his wife was again seen flagging a train. The 
man said his wife had never done so, and explained as follows: His wife, 
having been delivered of a fine baby, found that she had not sufficient 
milk to nurse it, and asked her husband to milk the goat. This animal 
was, however, unused to any one but the woman herself, and the flagman, 
to save trouble, dressed in his wife’s clothes to deceive the goat. A shrill 
whistle reminded him of his duties, and he saluted the passing express in 
skirts. 


A POLEMIC not uninteresting to the American public is at present going 
on inthe German press. The 7ages Zeitung and other Agrarian papers 
declare that not only is Germany able to produce sufficient grain to feed 
her millions, but that she has actually done so in 1894 and 1895. The Vos- 
stsche Zeitung opposes this statement. In 1894, says this paper, over a 
million tons of grain were imported, the exports being less than one hun- 
dred thousand tons. The Agrarians wish to protect themselves against 
American and Russian grain, and assert that the difference between 
exports and imports is so slight that it can be made up in the country if 
the German farmer is protected. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DISEASES OF GEMS. 


VEN precious stones have their “diseases, ” lose their luster, 

and change their color if not properly treated. The sub- 

ject is discussed by the Boston /ourna/ of Commerce as 
follows: 


“Among infirmities to which precious stones are liable is one 
common to all colored stones, that of adding or losing color when 
long exposed to the light, says a contemporary. The emerald, 
the sapphire, and the ruby suffer the least, their colors being as 
nearly permanent as colors can be; yet experiments made a few 
years ago in both Paris and Berlin to determine the deterioration 
of colored gems through exposure showed that even these suf- 
fered, a ruby which had lain for two years in a show-window 
being perceptibly lighter in tint than its original mate, which was 
kept in darkness. 

“In the case of the garnet and topaz the change is more rapid 

than in that of the ruby and sapphire, but there is a curious dif- 
ference in the result in topaz and garnet; for, while the latter 
grows lighter, the former appears to become cloudy and dull in 
hue, losing much of the brightness characteristic of a newly cut 
gem. 
“For ages the opal has had the unenviable reputation of being 
the most unlucky of gems, and it is believed that the jewels them- 
selves are originally responsible for many of the superstitious 
stories connected with them, since to the polishers and setters it 
is one of the most troublesome gems on their list. Microtonists 
say that the prismatic colors and fire of the opal are due to 
myriads of minute cracks in the body of the stone, the edges of 
which reflect the light at different angles and give the hues so 
much admired. Opals that have successfully passed the ordeals 
of grinding. polishing, and setting do not often crack afterward, 
but it is best not to expose them to even the moderate heat 1n- 
volved by the wearer sitting in front of an open fire, for the opal 
is composed principally of silicic acid, while from 5 to 13 per cent. 
of water is a combination which renders them very treacherous 
objects. 

“A volume would not contain the stories told by expert jewelers 
of the misfortunes of pearls. Consisting almost entirely of car- 
bonate of lime, they are easily damaged, and when once injured 
can not be restored. Thrown into a fire, at an ordinary red 
heat, they are converted into a pinch of lime dust; accidentally 
touched with any corroding acid, they are affected precisely as a 
bit of marble or limestone would be under similar circumstances. 
They are easily cracked and broken, sometimes they lose their 
luster through handling, while the acids contained in the perspi- 
tation of the skin have been known to affect them.” 





Vinegar from Honey.—“Among the products that are 
obtained from honey,” says Der Stein der Weztsen (Vienna, 
March 7), “vinegar is certainly one from which great results are 
to be expected. Collard, a chemist, has been experimenting, as 
he has reported to the Belgian Chemical Society, upon a vinegar 
that a bee-keeper has made in the following manner: In June, 
1892, a cask was nearly filled with a mixture of one part honey 
and ten parts water. Thesolution, evaporating, was from time to 
time replenished with honey-water of the same strength. The 
bunghole of the cask was fitted with a metal strainer to prevent 
contamination. The cask was exposed to the action of the sun’s 
trays during the whole summer. In October the liquid was turned 
into another cask, which was completely filled with it, and sealed 
up tightly. In February, 1893, the vinegar was used. This vin- 
egar had aclear yellow tint, was transparent, and had an extraor- 
dinarily fresh and pleasant odor and taste. Collard found in 
the course of his tests that the vinegar was pure and of good 
quality; it was exceedingly easy to obtain it of greater acidity 
by increasing the amount of honey used or by decreasing the pro- 
portion of water. . . . Doubtless the product can be successfully 
obtained under the ordinary conditions of production of the kinds 
of vinegar commonly used.”—7ranslated for Tue LITERARY 
DIcEsT. 
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The Growth of Hair.—‘ How much does the hair grow 
every week?” asks Cosmos, and it pronounces the query to be “a 
question palpitating with interest, which has just been solved, 
with much patient calculation, by a Scotch physician, Dr. Pincus. 
To reach his result,” it goes on to say, “the doctor made on the 
heads of various persons tonsures or shaved spots of about one 
inch in diameter, and he compared every day, with the aid of 
instruments of precision, the difference of growth of the shaved 
hairs and of the hairs that grew naturally. He was thus able, at 
the outset, to find by direct observation that, contrary to the be- 
lief of many persons, hair and beards frequently shaved grow 
much less rapidly after being cut than before. On account of the 
extreme elasticity of the hairs, it was impossible for him to deter- 
mine exactly the speed of their growth; but he observed that by 
allowing the hair of a person to grow without ever cutting it, the 
maximum length obtained varied between 51 centimeters [20 
inches] and 1.15 meters [59 inches].”"— 7rans/ated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Memory of Fishes. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 


In one of your later numbers [February 20] I noticed a request of some 
one in Germary [Professor Edinger, Frankfort-am-Main] for any informa- 
tion in regard tothe memory of fishes. Several years ago, while working 
at the carpenter’s trade, I was engaged part of one summer in working in 
an old mill near a small stream, and at noon I always sat on the bench near 
an open window to eat my dinner. Now this same subject had been pre- 
sented to me before, and [ thought it a good time to experiment. Soata 
certain time I threw part of my food into the water and soon quite a num- 
ber of fishes came around and “‘squabbled”’ for the ‘‘ grub.” The time se- 
lected was just asa freight train went by on the opposite side of the stream. 
About ten minutes before the freight went by a passenger train went by. 
I kept this up several days. ThenI skipped one day, then two days, then 
I would feed again, and occasionally I would be gone two or three days. 
But when I came back and looked for my fishes, just as the freight came 
along then the fish came. When the passenger went by ten minutes be- 
fore hardly a fish would be insight. But just as soon as the freight began 
to shake the ground then the fish began to gather, and this, too, after they 
had not been fed for two or three days. 

If it was not memory, what wasit? I have watched them come rushing 
up, and then when nothing was given them wander aimlessly around and 
gradually go away as tho something was not quite right. here was an- 
other train in the afternoon, but the sound of that did not bring the fish. 

WATERBURY, CONN. Epwy E. BENEDICT. 


Falstaff’s Dying Words. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 


In reply to an article published in THE DIGEST for February 27 entitled 
“ Falstaff’s Dying Words,”’ permit me to say thatI have followed the pro- 
fession of medicine for fifteen years. During that time I have chanced to 
see a few people die ;—not many. For twenty years or more,I have been 
agreat lover and something of a reader of Shakespeare. With great 
respect fer Mr. Locke Richardson, whom I have had the pleasure of 
hearing read, let me say that his interpretation of Falstaff’s words when 
““°a babbled of green fields,”’ asa reference to a well-known line in the 
Twenty-third Psalm, seems rather far-fetched to one who understands some- 
thing of the vagaries of delirium, and who has seen people die—as they 
most frequently do—in that condition. We would like to have Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s interpretation of the preceding lines. “For after I saw him 
fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, [what kind of flowers?] and 
smile upon his finger’s end,” etc. Was it, to him, his finger’s end? Was it 
perchance, to him, a finger’s end at all? It were as easy to say what &ind 
of flowers he played with, it seems to me, as to say what particular green 
fields he babbled of. It is far from an uncommon thing for the delirious to 
babble of green fields. I have heard much babbling myself, sometimes 
from those whose acquaintance with the Twenty-third Psalm was no more 
intimate than we can easily believe Falstaff'’s to have been. Is it not far 


more reasonable to suppose that the great sack-bibber’s mind in its 
aimless wanderings went back to some springtime of its youth when, 
‘“*From the moist meadow to the flower-decked hill the vivid verdure 
ran”? 

I know not the exact tone of Dr. Furnivall’s objection to the ‘new inter- 
pretation,” but feel quite safe in predicting for him a solid backing by the 
medical profession if he care to carry his case to such a court. 

JACKSON, MICH. H. GRAY GLOVER, M.D. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

Without wishing in the least to detract from the latter-day effort to 
canonize the bibulous Falstaff as a psalm reader, if not a saint, permit me 
to refer your readers to an editorial ina recent medical journal.* It is 
therein clearly shown that Shakespeare’s graphic description of the death- 
bed scene must have been adapted (?) from Stowe nal ** Prognostics,” 
and that the “ babbling’”’ or incoherent talk of Falstaff was simply a mani 
festation of that delirium which so frequently precedes final dissolution. 

Doubtless many of the last words spoken by loved ones gone before, as 
well as by others who have become immortalized thereby, are to be placed 
in the same category. C. M. FENN, M.D. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


* The Journal of the American Medical Association. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. en ee 


The tariff question appears to be the disturbing 
element in trade. The abnormal increase in im- 
ported goods and delayed orders in the interior 
because of snow and floods are among the features 
of the week. 












Iron and Steel.—‘‘ The progress of the iron and 
steel industry is hindered by uncertainty regard- 
ing the cost of Lake ore for the coming year, tho 
the repeated adjournment of producers’ meetings 
is interpreted as evidence that agreement will be 
ultimately reached. It is reported that Norrie 
ore at $2.75 will be taken as the basis, which would 
imply about $2.35 for Mesabi ores, but until the 
question has been settled many important trans- 
actions are deferred. While there is no great 
activity in finished products, the demand steadily 
increases. Contracts for several great buildings 
at Chicago are pending, and for a good many 
bridges and other railroad works, andthe demand 
for wire nails and for wire does not abate nor the 
demand for black sheets required in the tinplate 
manufacture.""—Dun’s Review, March 20. 





oo HAS ... 
Assets, 


$19,541,827 


Income, 
$14,158,445 


Surplus, 


$4,034,116 


Cotton and Woolen Goods.—*t While manufac- 
turers of cotton goods are looking forward with 
much confidence, the present demand is not equal 
to expectations, nor has the curtailment in pro- 
duction of print cloths accomplished the desired 
change in condition. The buying of wool, mainly 
of a speculative character in expectation of new 
duties, continues remarkably large. Sales at the 
three chief markets for the past week were 10,891,- 


a 
Insurance in force, 
goo pounds, and for three weeks have been 28,795,- $320,453,483 
800 pounds, of which 16,628,200 were domestic, % aon Seale, 


whereas the largest transactions in any previous 
year at this season were 17,105,876 pounds in the Protects over half a million homes 
through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 


corresponding week of 1892, of which 11,886,626 
were domestic. No great increase has yet ap- 
peared in the demand for goods, altho a few more The youngest of the ti i of the Lifel ce Com: of the world, 
THE PRUD furnishes Life Insurance for the nue family. Pre- 
miums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 


mills have found enough orders to start, perhaps 
FIVE YEARS STEADY SWEEP ONWARD 


in part anticipating a future demand. The expec- 
tation of new duties does not yet influence the 
goods markets as might be expected.”’—Dun's 
Review, March 20. 
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Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. Increase in 5 years. 
Bank Clearings.—‘‘The total bank clearings Pignetn, 20. 0d ce 00 00 00 00 06 $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $32,652,153 
throughout the country amount to $951,000,000 for Surplus, .. 2 oo oo oo oo oo 0 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
six business days ending with March 18, an in- > EERDOURS os oc 60. ce 00 00 46 © 6,703,631 14,358,445 7,454,813 
crease of 2.8 percent. over the preceding week, 4 Insurance in force, o oo ee 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
but a decrease of a like proportion compared with +, Interest Earnings, .. .. .. « 290,348 825,801 535,452 
: the corresponding total in 1896. Contrasted with a $1,260 OF ASSETS FOR EVERY The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy 
‘ the like exhibit in 1895, this week’s total shows no ;, $1,000 OF LIABILITIES. of The Prudential is profit sharing. White 
change, but compared with the like total in 1894 a 
the current week's clearings show an increase of Pi THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
12 per cent. Compared with like weeks in 1893 and Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


1892, the falling-off amounts to 22 and a1 per cent. Anetartardtortartartartataetantarte trata th thetrhetadtacinetodtnetortard. 


respectively.” —Bradstreet's, March 20. 





Business Failures.—There were 231 failures in 
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. . a onto wholesalers, but not much activity is, re- » 
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. 4 ff a. ported from Montreal, where some manufacturers i icleenaeeeamen i ‘neatninadaie 
Dun's Review reports 216 against 261 last year, ; ° , 
i have shut down temporarily. Interior roadways PxR 
R — 2% _ : —— | in Quebec are blocked with snow, and collections} = =— esses. R—B 5, mate 
i An hm : are unsatisfactory. In Nova Scotia retail is rela- Se ~ ef 
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Ast a Cure at L e tively more active than wholesale trade. Consid- Q x Q, mate 
It gives us great pleasure to announce the | erable lumber has been shipped from New Bruns- ga ob iogeuaian 
discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, in the | wick to British and United States ports this week. P—B 4 


wonderful Kola Plant,a new botanic product | Bank clearings at Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto,| Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
found on the Kongo River, West Africa. The | Montreal, and Halifax amount to $17,072,000 this| |... f Virginia: H. Ketch Vere =. Vt: 
cures wrought by it in the worst cases are really | Yee*; against $18,339,000 last week, and as com-| Versity 0. Virginie eee te Ne. George 
marvelous. Sufferers of twenty to fifty yenae'| | pared with $17,599,000 in the like week one year|F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; George 


ago. There isa sharp decrease in the number of! patterson, Winnipeg ; C. F. Putney, Independence 
standing have been at once restored to health by | business failures in Canada this week, the total : PES 5 ys i ° 


: ope ; : la.; Charles Porter, Lamberton, Minn,; G. A. 
_ being 36, against 56 last week, 40 in the week one ’ ay ’ ies : 

> 9 aged P “ys a ae many ministers and two years ago, and as compared with 41 in the | Humpert, St. Louis; F. B. Osgood, North Con- 

of the gospel testify to its wonderful powers. | like week of 1894." —Bradstreet’s. March 20. way, N. H.; W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; 

Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., 





i F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; J. Jenkinson, 
was perhaps the worst case, and was cured by Metuchen, N. Y.; R. Mantel, Dunwoodie, N. Y.; 
the Kola Plant after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. CHESS. Walter he oe Maiden, Mass.; ; . i: w ae 
Albert C. Lewis, Washingt D. C., edi f ‘ : ings, Cc Cc, ooper, egheny. ; 
> faye mgron, editor © [All communications for this Department should | C. Lemon, New York city ; Nelson Hald, Danne 
The Far mer's Magazine, gives similar testimony, be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY bros, Neb.; the Rev. E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, 


Ky W. Temple, Washington, P A. J. Lee, 
as do many others. To prove to you beyond DIGEST.” Lake Mills sy 5 A. “Younkins, lefons: Pa.; 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the Kola Drs. W. S. Prick, hiladelphia, J. 'B. Trowbridge, 
Importing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, New 


: Hayward, Wis. A. Maryson, lew York city. 
York, will send a large case of the Kola Com- Solution of Problems. Many of our aie were caught by P Queens, 





























pound free by mail to every reader of THE No, 189. ————<$__——— 
LITERARY DiceEst who suffers from any form of R—K 8 P queens, mate Too”Tired to Sleep. 
Anan... hey only ask in return that when | “Ee x ~Sca . Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about | Kt (R 3) x QO, mat Th from b k and nervous excitement 
eeeeee t x YU, Mate e weariness from rain wor e€ 
I should surely try it, as it costs you Ze — 2 bs is the most enervating fatigue there is. Horsford’s 
g | 


QxQ Acid Phosphate quiets the nerves and induces sleep. 
Readers of Tar Lirgerary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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‘ 


not observing Black’s reply Px P. The way by 
which P x P is overcome is quite ingenious: 




















ru, Q—B 5 
I. now if 2 — 
Q-Q2 K-—Q3 
No, 181. 
(Place a black P on K R’7.) 
R—B 7! a 5ch Q—K 8, mate 
is Lo 
KxR ee: B sq . 
P—R 8, becoming 
ce P—R 7! a Kt, mates 
I. 2. 3 
BxR Any 
eeccge Q—Kt 5 Q x P, mates 


1..—— 2. 
K—Re2 Any 
Correct solution received from M. W. H., F. H. 
Johnston, N. Haid, C. F. Putney, W. G. Donnan, 
G. A. Humpert, V. Brent, New Orleans. 








The Lasker-Steinitz Match. 
FOURTEENTH GAME, 





Ruy Lopez. 7 
LASKER. STEINITZ. LASKER. STEINITZ, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K4 7 Ktx P Pz? 
2 Kt—K B3Kt—Q B3 33 Kt—B 6 chK—B 2 
3B—Kts P—QR3 39 Rx R—K Kt s 
2Bxke PxB 4oR—Q 4! P—R4 
5 Kt—B3 —B 3 4t Kt-Q 8ch K--K2 
6 P—Q 4 KP 42 Kt x Kx Kt 
x B— (a) |43 R—Q6ch K—Ke2 
B—K 3 Kt— 44 R—K R 6 R—K 5 
9 Kt—Q 2(b)P—Q B4 45 R—K Ba R (Kt4)x KP 
a0 O—O 3 —O Kt4 46RxP K—K 3 (e) 
mQ—K2! P—Bs(c) (47 R—R6ch K—Q4 
12 Q—R 5 ch P—Kt 3! 48 R—K B6 K—Q5 
13Q—R6 K—Be 49 R-Q 6ch! K—B,4 
14 P—B 4! Pa sq soR—Q8 R—Ky7 
15 Q—R 4 t—B 3 5t R—-B 3(f)Rx RP 
16 Kt—Q 5! P—B,4 52 RxPch K—Kt5 
17 Q—B 6ch K—Kt sq 53 R—B2 RxRch 
mn Oy B x Q (d) 54 KxR R—K 7ch 
tx P R—Kt sq 55 we 2 R--K 5 (g) 
20 CastlesQR K—B 2 56 R—B2 R—Kt 5 
2xKt-B3 P—R3 57 K—Kt2 R—Ks5 
22P—K 5 B—K 2 58 P—Kt3 R—K 4 
23Kt—-Q5 B— oe 59 R—B 4 ch*K—Kt 4 
24 P—K R4? R—Kt sq 60 K—R 3 ef 
25 K K-K sq B—Kt 3 61 R—B 3 K—R 4 
26 B—B 5 P—Kt5 62 P—Kt4ch K—Kt 4 
27 Kt—K3 R—Kt 63 K—Kt3 K—Kt3 
28 B—Q 6 P—B 6 64K—B4g K—B3 
29 P— ate Sat | R4 65 R—Kt3 R—Ky4 
30R-—Q 3 P— 66 P—Kt sch K—Kt 3 
31 en 4 KtxKt 67 K—Q 4 R—Ksch 
32 Rx Kt BxRP 68 K— 5 R—K sq 
33R—K2 PxP 69 K— R—K 8 
31BPxP! B—Ka2 7o R— B Kx P 
35 Kt—-B2 P—Kt4 a RxPch K—Bs5 
36BxB KxB 2P—Kt4 _ Resigns. 


Notes (abridged) by 4 ‘gee Mason in The British 
hess Magazine. 


(a) Black Bu strains himself in would-be win- 
ning effort. 





(b) Chiefly to advance P—K B 4. 


(c) Limiting the action of the White Kt. 
has, even now, a dangerously loose position. 


(a) een perchance, K x Q, not parting with 


Black 


74 K- B 3 would, perhaps, offer better chances 
of a Draw. 


(f) White plays very accurately ; Black tries 
hard to escape defeat—but all too late. 


(g) Loss is inevitable now. One of Mr. Lasker’s 
strong points is his distinguished skill in thisclass 
of ending. 


The United States Championship Match. 


At the time of going to press the score is: Pills- 
bury, 5; Showalter, 5; Draws 2. 


SECOND GAME. 
Queen’s Pawn’s Opening. 





SHOWALTER, PILLSBURY, | SHOWALTER. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black, White. Black. 
PLR P—Q 4 4oK xP r= 
2 P— Kt—K B 3 4t K—B 5 Kt—B 3 
3 ae ‘A Kt—B @) 42 PxP Kt x P 
4 P—i 4 Kr— kt s 43 P— gy Kt—Q 2 ch 
5 Kt—K B 3 Kt x es. 44 K— K—B 
6 Px Kt (b) P—K 3 45 kK_B.- Ay P—K k, (h) 
7 Castles B—K 2 46PxP Bx P 
8Kt—B3 Castles 47 K— “3: K—B4 
9 B—Q 2 P—Q Kt3 48 K— Kt—B 3 
1oR—Bsq B—Kte2 49 Kt_B3 Kt-Kt 5 ch (i) 
a ih a (c)Kt—Q 2 50 Kt x Ki K x Kt 
or + 4 ee sq 51 Kt—Kt 5 K—B 4 (k) 
—R3 52 Kt—-R3 B—Q8 
Ee 5 3 ane Ke 2 53 Kt—Bea B—B 7 
ro Kt—Kt 2 P—QB a K—B 3 P—K 4 
16PxPep. Rx P sPsP B—K 5 ch 
z7RxR BxR 38 K— Kt3()K xP 
183 R—Bsq Q—Rsq 57 K—Kt4 B—B7 
19 B—Kt4  BxB 58 P—R 5 P—Qs5 
20Qx B R—B sq 59 K-Kt 5(m) K—K 3 
a1Q—K7z B—Kt4 Go P- —R6 PxP 
22RxRch xR 61 Kx P K—B 4 
23 Kt-Kt 5 (e)—K B sq 6z2K—Kt7 K—Bs5 
——.. Ktx Q \63 K—B 6 B—B 4 (n) 
~—Ba P—KB; 64 K—Kz7 K—B6 
26 Kt—B3 K—B2 \6s a Fg P—Q 6 
27K—K2 K—Ke2 66 K—B 6 K—B 5 
28 K—Q 2 K—Q 3 i K—K 7 P—Q 7 
29 Kt—Q sq B—B 3 168 K—O 6 K—K 5 
30 Kt—B 2 Kt—Q 2 69 K—B 5 B—Kt 5 
31 K—B 3 P—OQR 4 7o Kt—Kt2 B—K 7 
32 P—Kt 4 P—O Kt 4 71 K—Kt4 K—Q5 
33 ae R3 Kt—Ktsq 72K—Kt3 B—Q 6 
34 P—K R4 B—K sq 73 Kt—Qsq B—Kt3 
35 P—K 4 Kt—B 3 i74 Kt—Kt2 B—B4 
32 P-K 5 ch (f)K—K 2 75 Kt—Q sq K—Q 6 
37 Kt- -G2 (g) P—Kt 5 ch 76 Ee-Ets KE 
33 P Px Pch 77 K—B 3 (0) Drawn 
39 K—Kt 3 KtxPch \ 


Notes by Emil Kemeny. 
(a) This move was adopted by Tschigorin ; 1t is 
doubtful, however, whether the play is fully as 
good as P— K 30r P—Q B 4. 


(b) White might have played Q x Kt, but the 
move selected ame preferable, for it gives him 
the opening Q B fi 

(c) In order to it ent Black from P—Q B 4, 


The following move, P—Q Kt 4, is made for the 
same purpose. 
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Registered Trade-Mark, 


A Fresh Shipment of 
Table Cloths and 
Napkins 


Of substantial and 
quality at 


The Linen Store. 


CLOTHS. 


$1.75, $2.25, $2.50 and $2.75 
$2.25, $2.75, $3.00 and $3,50 


durable 


2x 2 yds., 
2x 2$ yds., 


2x3yds., $2.75, $3.25, $3.50 and $4.25 
NAPKINS. 
5-8 size, $1.75, $2.25, $2.50 and $3.00 
3-4 size, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 


The finer grades in sizes to 
fit any table are to be found on 


our shelves in =e variety. 


James MeGutehean & G0 


14 West 23d Street, New York, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, 





(d) The only way to dislodge the Black Q B 

(e) Black cannot play Q—B 8 ch, Sellowed by 
Q x Kt ch, for White then moves K—Kt 3, and 
Black is unable to stop the threatening mate. 


(f) White hardly adopted the best play when he 
advanced the K P. His Pawn at Q4 now becomes 
extremely weak, and he is obliged to keep his Kt 
at B 3 in order to guard it. 


(g) Causes the loss of a Pawn, as the progress of 
the game shows. 


(h) P—K 4 was a more promising play. 


(i) B x Kt, followed by P—K 4, was probably 
better. The exchange leaves White with Kt 
against Bishop. 

(k) K x P, followed by P--Kt 4, was hardly any 
better. 

(1) He could not play Kt x B, for P x Kt ch, 
followed by K x P, would have given Black an 
easy win. Nor could he well play K—K 3. Black 
then would have continued K x Pandif Kt--Kt 4 
ch, then K—B 4. White being obliged to answer 

ct-B 2, Black is enabled to gain a move with 
P—Kt 3, continuing then K--Kt 5 or K—B 5, accord- 
ing to White’s Kt or K move. 


(m) Black might have prevented this play by 








A Correction. 

It may be true that a cipher stands for nothing, but 
the absence of one in the advertisement of the Ameri- 
can ‘lypewriter in a recerg issue of Tue LitreRary 
DiceEst certainly counted for a good deal. The an- 
nouncement stated that fifteen hundred of these machines 
had been sold during the past year; to be correet, it 
should have read 15,000, ‘This ‘large output is strong 
testimony to the merits of this typewriter. 





The Kerst course of shorthand advertised in another 
column bears the recommendation of a number of com- 
petent judges, as being scientifically exact, harmonious 
and thoroughly practical. In principle and arrangement, 
it is clearly and fully explained, and the illustrations and 
exercises are elaborate and extensive. 


Readers of Tur Literary Diuest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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moving K—B 3, but then he could not successfully 
advance the Q P. 


(n) K—B 6 was of no avail. White would have 


answered K—K s. 
(o) After this move a draw was agreed upon. 
Black has no means to dislodge the White Kt. 
THIRD GAME, 
Guioco Piano, 





PILLSBURY, SHOWALTER, | PILLSBURY, SHOWALTER. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1P—K4 —K4 22 P—K Kt4Q—K 2 

2 Kt—-K B3 Kt—-Q. B3 3 > hy Kt—B 2 

; B—B4 Mes ‘ “er K—Kt sq 

4 Kt—B 3 P—Q — P—R 3 

5 P—Q 3 P—OR 3 26 R— a R— B 2 

6 B—K 3 3 |27 K—Rsq P—Bs5 

7PxB Ko 8 QR-K Kt Px P> 
8B—Kt3 KtxB sq 

o9RPx kt Kt—R3(a) [29 PxP K R-B sq (d) 
10 Castles P—Q B3 30 P—Kts5 RPxP 
11 P—Q4 —K 2 sara Kt x P (e) 
12 O—K sq astles 32 Rx Kt(f) Px R 
3 OTK'R P-B3 33 Ktx Kt P P-K Kt3 (g) 
14 p— B—K 34 QxPch -~Kt2 

5 RBs "on ae 3 9- K 6 ch —R sq 
16 OR- ey B—B sq Kt 3ch R— B 8 ch 
17 y ain 59 —R sq 7 K—Kt2 R(Bsq)-B7ch 
18 P— P—Q B 4 (b) 38 K—B3 R—B8ch (i) 
Kt 39 K—K 4 R—KR 8 (k) 
20 P x B RB sq 40 Q—K g ch Resigns. 
21 Q—R4 Q—K B 2(c) 





Notes by Emil Kemeny in The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


(a) The defence is similar to the one adopted by 
Steinitz against Lasker in the recent matc It is 
very doubtful whether the doubling of Ww hite’s 
King’s P is of any advantage to Black. He is 
obliged to play his Kt—R 3 and move P—K B 3, 

which is an inferior development. 


(b) P—K ot was probably better, for it would 
have prevented White Kt—B scontinuation. The 
text move gives White a decided advantage. 

(c) Loss of time. Kt—B 2 at once was much 
better, 


(d) This counter attack on the Queen's wing is 
not a promising one, yet Black had hardly any 
better play. There was no way to stop the ad- 
vance of the White Pawns on the King’s side. 


(e) P xP was not any better. White would have 
selected a similar continuation, namely R x P fol- 
lowed by Ktx Kt. 


(f) Brilliant and sound play. The sacrifice of 
the exchange gives White a winning attack. 


(g) There was no better play. Had Black 
moved Q—B 3, White would have continued Q—R 
7 ch, followed by Kt—K 6 ch, winning easily. 


(h) The winning move. White now threatens 
R—R 3 ch, winning in a few moves. Black has no 
erpetual check, since White plays safely his 


ing to K4 
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MR. D.C. LAKE, President of the First National 
Bank, Osage City, Kan., writes: 


Messrs. McKesson & Rossins, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs :—The Tartarlithine sent me 
Was a great success in my case. I have 
recommended it to others and severalare 
using it so that the drug stores keep it in 
) Stock. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE TREATMENT 
OF RHEUMATISM BY TARTAR- 
LIHINE SENT FREE BY..........000. 


McKesson & Robbins, 


95 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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(i) P—K 5 ch would have somewhat prolonged 
the fight, but Black’s game was beyond repair. 


(k) Enables White to mate in three moves as fol- 
lows: Q—K 8 ch, Kt—B 7 and Q x Q mate. 
Problem 193. 
By GUSTAV A, BARTH, 


(From Staten /sland Chess-Nuts, for which we ten- 
der our sincere thanks.) 


Black—Five Pieces. 
K on Q 4; Pson K B4, K Kt 3, Q Kt2,QR 4. 


| BaaBuaaga 
4igegug 
a ie 
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mo 


we 
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K on Q7; Bson K Kt 7, Q 3; Kt on KR 2; Pon 
Q Ba. 


White mates in three moves. 


Chess-Nuts. 


The return match between the Metropolitan and 
Paterson Chess-Clubs, which took place at the 
latter city March 20, resulted ina victory for the 
Metropolitan Club, Eleven played on each side. 


oo 
eS 
mio we 
oe 


White—Six Pieces. 











The Manhattan Chess-Club will at an early date 
occupy the whole eighth floor, when completed, 
of the United Charities building No. 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, which will be fitted up for 
their special benefit. The club will then have 
the largest quarters of any Chess-Club in the 
world. 


Cur rent -E vents. 








Monday, March 15. 


The Fifty-fifth Congress meets in extraordi- 
nary session and hears President McKinley’s first 
message. ... Speaker Reed and other officers 
of the last House are reelected. .. . The text of 
the new Dingley tariff bill is made public.... 
Payments of duties at the New York custom 
house are the largest on record... 
state Commerce Commission begins an investi- 
gation of charges made by the New 
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Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Produce Exchange against the Joint Traffic As- 
sociation. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 
356 to 142, decides to join the other powers in 
pacifying Crete. ... A gunexplodes on a Rus- 
sian turret-ship in Cretan waters, killing fifteen 
men and wounding many others, 2 


Tuesday, March 16, 


The Senate passes a pension bill, and about 
4oo bills, public and private, are introduced and 
referred. ... President McKinley nominates 
John Hay to be Ambassador to Great Britain 
and Horace Porter to be Ambassador to France. 
... Three negroes are lynched at Blue Spring 
station, Fla., for murder. . . . The Ohio district 
attorney begins suit against the so-called *in- 
surance trust.” ... Two anti-trust bills are 
introduced at Albany as a result of the Lexow 
investigation. 

The powers begin the blockade of the ports of 
Crete and the Greek squadron leaves the Cretan 
waters. ... The Greek cabinet decides “to take 
active measures.” ... Two bands of Thessalians 
enter Macedonia. 


Wednesday, March 17. 


The Senate foreign relations committee orders 
favorable reports on the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain and on the nominations of John 
Hay and Horace Porter as ambassadors... . 
Mayor Strong of New York removes Police 
Commissioner Andrew D. Parker for neglect of 
GUty. 2.2 Robert Fitzsimmons knocks out 
James J. Corbett in the fourteenth round of 
a glove fight at Carson City, Nev. 

The admirals of the powers announce the pro- 
posed autonomy of Crete... . News arrives of 
the foundering of the French line steamship 
Ville de St. Nazaire off Cape Hatteras March 7, 
from which only four of the 82 persons carried 
are known to have escaped. 


Thursday, March 18. 


The Senate begins the discussion of the gener- 
al arbitration treaty with Great Britain. ... 
The President nominates Powell Clayton of 
Arkansas to be Minister to Mexico. The Missis- 
sippi continues to rise and thousands of people 
are driven from their homes in the lowlands of 
Arkansas. 

It is ey announced that the blockading 
of Crete by the powers will begin on Sunday, 
..e The Austrian gunboat Sedenico sinks 
Cretan waters a Greek schooner loaded with 





New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or by disordered action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. It is a wonderful 
discovery, with a record of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly upon the blood and 
kidneys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in malaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of 
Washington, testifiesin the New York Christian 
Witness that Alkavis completely cured him of 
Kidney and Bladder disease of many years’ stand- 
ing. Many ladies also testify to its curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 
So far the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are the only 
importers of this new remedy, and they are so 
; anxious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiceEst who is a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the Company, and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
to prove its wonderful! curative powers. 
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munitions of war... . Mr. Gladstone issues a 
pamphlet in which he vigorously attacks the 
concert of the powers for the coercion of Greece. 
... The death is announced of Prince Yoshito 
Haranomi Ya, Crown Prince of Japan. 

Friday, March 109. 


The Senate confirms the nominations of Col. 
John Hay and General Horace Porter.... In 
the House the Dingley tariff bill is reported 
back from the committee on ways and means 
and an order is adopted to take the final vote on 
March 31. .. . Seventeen people are drowned in 
Missouri because of the overflow of the Missis- 
sippi.... The Michigan supreme court decides 
that the office of Mayor of Detroit became va- 
cant when Mr. Pingree took the oath of office as 
governor on January 1, and a new election is 
ordered. 

The Greek Government decides to recall its 
warships from Cretan waters and to send them 
to Volo in Thessaly... . The 30,000 Greeks in 
Constantinople are reported to be platting a re- 
volt against the Turkish Government. 


Saturday, March 20. 


The House passes the agricultural and Indian 
appropriation bills of the last Congress.... 
The ninety-third birthday of Neal Dow, the fa- 
ther of Prohibition, is celebrated at Portland, 
Me. .. . Rear Admiral John C. Walker is placed 
on the retired list of the navy. ... In a wreck 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad near Oak- 
land, Md., one man is killed and several badly 
injured, 

he Greek admiral summons the Turks to dis- 
mount their guns at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Arta in twenty-four hours... . Officials of the 
apanese legation at Washington deny that 
apan has designs on the Hawaiian Islands. 


Sunday, March 21. 


The Mississippi River continues to rise and the 
levees are breaking. . «. Major Charles Dick, of 
Ohio, accepts the place of secretary of the Re- 
publican national committee. 

._The blockade of Crete by the fleets of the 
six powers begins at 8 A.M... . Fifteen Ar- 
menians and three Mussulmans are killed ina 
conflict in Asia Minor. ...A serious water 
famine in the island of Jamaica causes rioting. 
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WHEATLET 


The Cereal Food Par-excellence. 

Made of the entire wheat berry—denuded of 
the woody, innutritious outer covering or husk 
—it contains all the proteidsand carbo-hydrate 
food elements essential to life. If your grocer 
does not keep it, send us his name and your order—we 
will see that you are sup 


plied. 
Th ine made only by th 
FRANKLIN MILLS 00., LOCK PORT,N.Y. 
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50 per —-, to the wearing quality of 
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any pair o Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full igstructions for app lying, 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Ad 
Woodman 


Plain Windows 


Transformed 
into ART WINDOWS at little Cost 





GLACIER 


A Perfect Substitute for Stained Glass 
» ARTISTIC_DURABLE— INEXPENSIVE » 


wr have the old plain windows any longer 
when they can be made exquisite at little 
cost ? The rich color effects produced by Gla- 
cier so closely resemble those of the most ex- 
pensive stained glass that the difference is 
practically unnoticeable. It can be easily ap- 
plied to the ordinary glass by anybody, ie 
stands the test of time. 
Elegant catalog in colors showing hundreds 
of Home and Church designs sent for 10c. to 
those who mention ‘The Literary Digest.” 


W. A. ROSS & BRO. 
IMPORTING AGENTS 


11 South William St. - New York City 
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Cures Without Medicine 





PRICE Bookby mail (free) to any address, telling 


10 all about the Electropoise and why it} 
ee often cures cases pronounced “incurable.” 
Edectrolibration Co., 1122 Bway, New York 














ASTHMA Free 





send you Free by mail, 
Himalya, made from the a Plant. 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. V 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you. 

Address The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 
1164 Broadway, - 


FREE. 


If you suffer from any form of Asthma we will 
prepaid. a Large Case of 
rf) tisaSure 


We send it Free 


New York, 











hour. 


Best Linen Marker; worth $1.0 


l5e. Outét for printing two lines 25c. postpaid. 
Ingersoll & Bro., Dept.No. 47 














Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


A_ WORK FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 





Many Portraits, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, The Agitator. 

HORACE GREELEY, The Editor. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, The Emancipator. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, The Christian Merchant. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, The Colored Orator. 
DR. S. G. HOWE, The Philanthropist. 


President-Elect William McKinley says of this 
character and one deservin 
and humanitarianism of the American people.” 





Twelve Itlustrious Americans 


Reformers Series 
Edited by CARLOS MARTYN 


Twelve Volumes, Uniform in Size and Style, Neatly Bound in Cloth, 12mo, 5,339 Pages, 
Price per Volume, $1.50, Post-free. 


g of the warmest commendation as appealing to the strongest patriotism 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, The Poet of Freedom. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, The Abolitionist. 
CHARLES SUMNER, The Scholar in Politics. 

JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN, With 22 Portraits. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, The Shakespeare of the 


Pulpit. 
JOHN B. GOUGH, The Apostle of Cold Water. 


Series: ‘‘The work is one of the highest literary 








Readers of Tae Lirecnary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


PRINTING OUTFIT [0c. 


Bets any name in one minute; prints 500 cardsan 

You can make money with it. A font of 

pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type Holder. Pads 
Tweesers. 


) 


ps for postage on outfit and 
catalogue of 1000 bargains. Same outfit with figuree 


65 Cortlandt St.. New York 
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Antonyms * Prepositions 


FAA Companion to the Dictionary 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 
Editor Syn., Sp. eee 


More Than 7,500 Classified and Discrim- 
inated Synonyms. . « « « « + 
Sateen Ube of PrcanasaeChauly ook 
by Illustrative Examples. .. - 7 « 
ek Ok See he Dente Ce 





it opens vast vistas of possible fulness 
freedom, and variety of utterance, whie 
will have the effect, for many, of a revelation 











A* aid for securing clearness, napeeel, 

and force in written or spoken words. 
It is a most valuable hand-book for 
those who wish to use the best English, 
whether in a simple letter or a deep essay. 
It corrects the most prevalent and careless 
errors in the choice and use of words, Its 
arrangement and contents are radically dif- 
ferent from those of any other book. It is 
a distinctive contribution to the literary 
and educational world. 


SOME OF ITS UNUSUAL FEATURES. 


Shades of Synonym Meaning Discriminated. 


No two synonyms of agreup have precisely 
the same meaning. ectiveness of syntax 
depends on the choice of just the 
right one several ayucoyine. og oe 

r lists, yms are invariably 
criminated in this book. 


Clear, Sharp Distinctions Furnished. 


Strength and clearness of syntax frequent, 
depend w antithesis or direct pd 
The number of antonyms in this book is 
provnnsny sf less than that of synonyms. The 
reason of this is because, in many cases, the 
synonyms of one group are the antonyms 
of another. 


Perplexing Prepositions Simplified. 
Quick means are furnished to the average 
writer for finding at a glance the correct 
preposition to use when, as frequently hap- 
pens, there is doubt. 


Valuable Educational Features. 


A series of tical exercises on the cor- 
rect use of words is supplied, accompanied 
by quotations by the best authors, 





Northern Christian Advocate: ‘“ Supe- 
red mre te pes pay bo nta ox J to the 
a mus Tr as oO 
readyereference Ubraries of educators and 


The Brooklyn Citizen: ‘‘It is, indeed, 
the first satisfactory attempt in its field.” 

Times Union, OF meny eben Fla.: “It will 
be a valuable acq ion to any library.” 

Ey aad York omee iy * The a 
7) me is testified leading literary 
authorities in the United States.” 

Minneapolis Journal; ‘ Will be found 
invaluable to students and all English 

whe want to use their noble tongue eff oo 





i2mo, Cloth, 574 Pages. 
Heavy. Cloth Binding, Price, $1.50 Net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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For Happier Homes 
And Purer Politics 


CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


By CARLOS MARTYN 





Author of ‘‘ Wendell Fouite. the Agitator,” “John B, 
Gough, the Apostle of Cold Water,” Editor of 
“American Reformers " Series, ete. 


A practical and suggestive outline of 
the tremendous issues which to-day 
tax the thought and summon forth 
the remedial energy of Christian citi- 
zens. The subjects are treated in a 
broad and philosophical spirit. It is 
intended as a vigorous working man- 
ual for active preachers, young peo- 
ple’s societies, students of sociology, 
ete. 


FROM THE PREFACE 


“Christian Citizenship is the latest, largest, 
and most hopeful movement of the times, Its 
youth explains its lack of distinctive literature, 
Its promise is fitted at once to provoke and re- 
ward study. It is believed that this manual 
contains a suggestive discussion not elsewhere 
to be found between two covers. As a labor- 


French call ‘ burning questions,’ and of remedial 
agencies it has a value of its own.” 





CONTENTS: 
PART 1.—Citizenship in the United States 


4. The Male Citizen 
ll. The Female Citizen 


PART ll.—Christian Citizenship 


!, Why Christian Citizenship ? 
il. Power and Responsibility of Christian Voters 


PART Hil.—The Arena 


1. Primacy and the Ballot-Box 
ii. The Civil Service 
iit, Unrestricted Immigration 
‘¥. Liquor Appetite and Traffic 
Vv. Social Evil 
Vi. Gambling 
Vil. The Devil in ink 
Vill, The American Sunday 


&. Young People’s Societies and Christian Citi- 
zenship 


X. Organization—Basis, Objects, Methods 
Xl. Hiteh Your Wagon to a Star 





With an Appendix Containing an 
Immense Collection of Corrobora- 
tive Material and Iilustrative Fact; 


Also a Complete Index. ::_::_::_:: 


—_—— 


12mo, Cloth, Durably and Tastefully Bound, 224 
Pages; Price, 75 Cents 
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saver, therefore, and as an indicator of what the d 








Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, 


and others say about 


The ew Giclopedta 


By J. K. HOYT 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations, 
with Eighty-Six Thousand Lines of 
Concordance, An Appendix Contain- 
ing Proverbs from the French, Ger- 
man, and Other Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Each followed by its English 
Translation. Also a Full List of Latin 
Law Terms and Their Translations. 


Ex-President Benjamin Harrison says (Dec. 24, 
1896): 


“T can see that ‘The New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations’ would have great, 
value and usefulness to many persons. 


General Horace Porter says (Dec. 15, 1896): 
“*The New Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions’ is a work which will commend itself 
to all a No library will be complete 
withou jt, ” 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate says (Dec. 14, 1896): 
“*The yd Cyclopedia of Practical Qnota- 


enlarged edition of the old clopedia of 
the same name, which I have leans found 
the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published.” 


General Stewart L. Woodford says (Dec. 1 
1896): _ %, 


“The former edition of ‘The Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations’ was ao Sn and valua- 
ble. It has been to mea Fie poy heip, and 
Iam and grati that it has been 
so much improved and enlarged.” 

Hon. Abram S. Hewitt (ex-Mayor of New York City) 

says (Dec. 15, 1896): 

“The work, always indispensable to the 


scholar and the author, a to me to be 
incapable of further improvement.” 


Judge Albert Haight (Court of A Is, State of 
New York) Lave Gan. 12, 1897): 
“ As an aid to the scholar and as a book of 
reference it is of rare value.” 


Pres. Francis L. Patton (Princeton University) 
says (jan. 6, 1897): 
**s; am sure that I shall find ‘ The New Cyclo- 
ia of Practical Quotations’ of great value. 
t has been prepared with very great care, 
and it is very complete.” 


Prof. Goldwin Smith, Toronto, says (Feb. 7, 1897): 
“ The claim of the work to a novelty in the 
abundance of its matter and to be arranged 
on a new principle is well founded. I hope 
the book will meet with the measure of suc- 
cess which the care bestowed on it deserves.” 








“By long odds the best book of quota- 
tions in Existence.""—New York Herald. 

“It is the only standard book of quota- 
tions.” —Boston Post. 











HANDSOME COVER DESIGN BY GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. RUBRICATED 
TITLE PAGE. ELEGANTLY PRINTED. .. 


8vo, 1205 Pages. Prices (Ail Net): 


Buchram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, 
$70.00; Full Moroceo, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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By JOHN R. MUSICK 


e The sees has given to this, his life-work, ten years of almost constant research among libraries, 
old documents, and rare manuscript. Considerable new historical data, the authority and 
: accuracy of a has been carefully verified, has been incorporated in these stories. :: :: 3: % 3: 


with Twelve les, Rich in Love, Adventure, War, Superstition and Pa- 
is the Complete Mlarailve of Our Country’s Distovery and Development from 
1492 to 1894 with Every Essential Event and Personage Fascinatingly Presented. 














A LITERARY PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


ws og se heme Manners, and Every-Day Life of the 
Peoples ofthe V arious Periods are Portrayed with such 


Dramatic Power as to Enthrall 
the Interest. Profuse 
pag? i 
eee OP MS ES 


eo). 


** History makes men wise, and in 
proportion as their minds are influ 

Sneed by a love of their country, so 
they will always feel a desire to 
become more and more familiar with 
the most Authentic Accounts of its 
Origin, Progress, and Present Impor- 
tance,”’"—LoRD few Bacon. 
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“Titles of The Twelve Volumes. 
V. THE PILGRIMS: 


A Story of Massachusetts, 


* VL A CENTURY TOO SOON: 


A Story of Bacon's Rebellion. 


VIL THE WITCH OF SALEM: 


Or Credulity Run Mad. 





TX, . INDEPENDENCE : 


A Story of the American Revolution, 


X. SUSTAINED HONOR : 


A Story of the War of 1812. 


PRIDE: 
XI. 


COLUMBIA : 
om aca of America. 


IL afc 
TEVAN of =a Spanish Conquests. 


IL ST. A 
A Story of ne Huguenots, 


IV. POCAHONTAS 


: z 
A Story of Virginia. A Story of the Great Rebellion. 


SOME OPINIONS OF EMINENT AMERICANS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, Governor of New Hon. WM, J. STONE, Governor of Hon. JOHN J. INGALLS, Ex-U. & 


A Story of the Mexican War, 


; 
A Story of the French and Indian Wars. 


York: 


** ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ 
possess universal interest, and they 
tell the story of the new world in 


we ever seen. The idea in writing 
them is certainly a most 
pleasure 


Missoxdri: 


“T have read * The Columbian His- 
torical Novels,’ and have found great 
pleasure in the perusal. They are well 
conceived, constituting a popular and 
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manner.” 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT, og Yale University: — 
ec Cale: I oe e ppreciation of ‘ The 
Novels. eT ine have been much 

praumese in the volumes. The author seems to 
me to ae accomplished his purpose very suc- 


ee ee som 


tang Ag will wile read by goin of thous 
who severe 


pleasant, and instructive 


fiction,” 
E. BENJ. ANDREWS, PreSident Brown University: 
“I knew my family would be greatly interested 
and delighted with ‘The Columbian Historical 
Novels.’ This has proved to be the case. ‘fhe 
work is most elegantly bound and published.” 


N. J. SMITH, President [. 0. 0. F, Library 
Association, Washington: * 

**In the harmonious blending of a thrilling ro- 

mance with the most important facts in the history 
of our country, they are without a paraliel.”’ 


ELEGANT EXAMPLES OF HIGH-CLASS BOOK-MAKING. 
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Each Volume, is Come in 
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; Wustrated prospectus. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
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charming combination of history and 
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Senator: 


* *The Columbian Historical Novels’ 
haveall been good. I read * The Witch 
of Salem’ with special interest, as my 
ancestors migrated to Essex count 
1628, and I was born in the immedi ped 
neighborhood,” 








